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X. 


Tue rebellion of Sir Donald Gallda Macdonald of Lochalsh, almost im- 
mediately on his return from the field of Flodden, now falls to be 
noticed, On that fatal day fell, surrounded by a literal wall of the dead 
bodies of his clansmen, the brave Chief of the Macleans, Hector Odhar ; 
whereupon Lachlan Cattanach succeeded to the chiefship of Duart, and 
became the principal leader in the movement to place Sir Donald Gallda 
on the Island throne. He accompanied him in his raid to Urquhart, on 
Lochness, as already seen, took the strongholds of Cairnburgh and Dun- 
skiach ; after which Sir Donald was proclaimed Lord of the Isles by 
Maclean and the other leading vassals of the Isles. Colin, third Earl of 
Argyle, was now ordered by the Privy Council to proceed against Maclean 
and his associates with as many of the King’s lieges as he thought neces- 
sary for the purpose of putting down the rebellion. By an Act of Council, 
in 1514, men of influence were appointed to take charge, as lieutenants, of 
particular divisions of the Northern Highland Counties—Mackenzie of 
Kintail and Munro of Fowlis being appointed Lieutenants of Wester 
Ross ; while Ewin Allanson, or MacAllan, and William Lauchlanson were 
placed i in charge of the district of Lochaber. Letters were at the same 
time sent to all the chiefs whose properties on the mainland lay contigu- 
ous to the Isles, charging them, in case any of the Islanders landed on 
their territories, to resist their hostile intentions to the utmost of their 
power, and intimating that any of them who disobeyed these instructions 
would be held equally guilty with the Islanders themselves and punished 
accordingly. 

The effect produced was neither very great nor satisfactory, and it was 
considered necessary and prudent to adopt measures of a more concilia- 
tory character. John, Duke of Albany, at the time Regent, granted a 
commission to John Macian of Ardnamurchan, who had throughout con- 
tinued faithful to the Government, to make terms with the less prominent 
and violent of the rebels, and to promise them the Royal favour, and re- 
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mission for their past crimes, if they became obedient and loyal subjects 

in future, and made restitution to those whom they had injured in their 

recent incursions. From these conditions, however, the principal rebels 

were exempted. These embraced the Macleans of Duart ; the Macleods 

of Lewis and Harris; Alexander of Isla, chief of the Clann Ian Mhoir, or 

Macdonalds South, who now resided on his Antrim estate of the Glynns, 

There were also exempted the personal adherents and nearer relations of 

Sir Donald Gallda, with several of the smaller septs who dared not refuse 

to take part with the neighbouring and more powerful clans. This plan 

so far succeeded that several of the insurgents made their submission, and 

went to Court, under assurance of protection, to arrange, in person, the 

terms upon which they were to be pardoned and restored to favour. The 
Isles were thus brought for a time to a state of pacification previously 
unknown among their inhabitants. The Earl of Argyll and Mackenzie 
of Kintail, who had been guilty of some irregularities during these 
turbulent years, had to obtain remission from the Regent. It would 
appear that the intestine disorders so long chronic in the Isles were now 
coming toanend. In 1516 Sir Donald Gallda and Macian of Ardna- 
murchan submitted many of the disputes which had risen between them 
to the decision of the legal tribunals of the Kingdom. They came under 
obligations to redress injuries done to each other’s properties in the past. 
About the same time Sir Donald frequently appeared at Court under a 
safe conduct from the Regent, while he was simultaneously carrying on 
a lawsuit against his old enemy the Earl of Argyll. ‘The reconciliation 
of Sir Donald to the Regent was apparently so cordial, and so much power 
was still left to him in the Isles, that, on the 24th September, 1516, a 
summons was dispatched to the Earl of Argyle and to ‘Monsieur de 
Ylis,’ to join the Royal Army, then about to proceed to the Borders, 
Some months after this the latter appears to have been in Invernes, with 
no good intentions, for the Earl of Huntly was directed to watch ‘his 
motions ; and ere long he was again in open rebellion. Sir Donald 
and his followers had joined with Alexander, Lord Home, in the treason- 
able practices which brought that nobleman’s head to the block ; and, 
after his death, had given shelter to his proscribed followers. This fact, 
regarding which all our historians are silent, would seem to imply that 
Sir Donald was first excited to rebellion by the intrigues of English 
agents, and serves to account for the inveteracy of the Scottish Govern 
ment against him after this time. 

Sir Donald is again in rebellion. In 1517, having given out to the 
Islesmen the false intimation that the Lieutenandy of the Isles and other 
important offices belonging to the Crown had been bestowed upon him 
by the Regent and Privy Council, he succeeded in raising a strong body 
of men by which he attacked and expelled his old enemy, Macian of Ard- 
namurchan, from his lands, and took possession of his castle of Mingarry, 
and, although repeatedly charged by the Privy Council to give up the 
stronghold and the lands to their lawful owner, he defied the Govern- 
ment, “razed the castle of Mingarry to the ground, and ravaged the whole 
district with fire and sword.” His chief leaders had in the meantime 
discovered that he had deceived them, and that, instead of protecting the 
lands of which he pretended to have received charge and control, his real 
object was to lay them waste in the most ruthless manner. He refused 
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HISTORY OF THE MACDONALDS, 371 
to take their advice in regard to any of his reckless and insane proceed- 


ings, and at length, taking the matter boldly into their own hands, they 


determined to apprehend him and deliver him up to the Regent. He, 
however, discovered their meditated designs, and managed to effect his 
escape ; but both his brothers were made prisoners by Lachlan Cattanach 
Maclean and Macleod of Lewis, the two leaders who had hitherto been 
most conspicuous in supporting Sir Donald in ‘his defiance of the Govern- 
ment. They had now, however, turned against him, became his most in- 
veterate enemies, proceeded to make submission to the Regent, and to 
palliate their rebellious conduct in support of the Island Chief. 

In 1517 the Earl of Argyll, the Macleans of Duart and Lochbuy, and 
Macleod of Harris, presented petitions to the Privy Council, making 
certain offers and suggestions regarding the affairs of the Isles and Sir 
Donald Gallda; and, although the petitions are separate and distinct, 
they are uniform in advocating the suppression of Sir Donald and his 
rebellion. Argyll demanded, first, that he “should be invested with very 
high powers over the the men of the Isles ‘for the honour of the realm 
and the common weal in time coming.’ He desired a commission of 
lieutenandy over all the Isles and the adjacent mainland on the ground of 
the vast expense he had previously incurred, of his ability to do good 
service in the future, and of his having broken up the confederacy of the 
Islanders,” which commission was granted to him for a period of three 
years, with the exceptions that those parts of Lochaber belonging to the 
Earl of Huntly, the Clanchattan, and Ewin Allanson, and the Islands of 
Arran and Bute, were excluded from it. Second, “He claimed and ob- 
tained authority to receive into the King’s favour all the men of the Isles 
who should make their submission to him, and become bound for future 
good behaviour—to promise them remission for former offences, and to 
engage for the restitution, not only of their heritage, but of such Crown 
lands as they previously held in lease, upon proper security being given 
for payment of the accustomed rents and duties, by the delivery ot 
hostages and otherwise ; the last condition being imperative, ‘ beeause the 
men of the Isles are fickle of mind, and set but little value on their oaths 
and written obligations.’ Sir Donald of the Isles, his brothers, and the Clan 
Donald were, however, specially excepted from the benefit of this second 
article. The Earl likewise demanded and received express power to 
pursue and follow the rebels with fire and sword, to expel them from the 
Isles, and to use his best endeavours to possess himself of Sir Donald’s 
eastle cf Strone, in Lochcarron. Particular instructions were given to 
him to demand hostages from the Clan Ian Vor, or Clandonald of Isla, 
and their followers, who were now the principal supporters of Sir Donald ; 
and, in the event of their refusal, to pursue them with the utmost severity ; 
while, on the other hand, if they should submit, their leaders, the sur- 
viving sons of the late Sir John Cathanach of Isla, were to receive Crown 
lands in the Isles, to the annual value of one hundred merks, to enable 
them to live without plundering the King’s lieges, and to keep rule in 
time to come—they being now without heritage, owing to their father’s 
forfeiture.” 

Lachlan Maclean of Duart in his petition makes the following de- 
mands :—First, “A free remission of all offences to himself and his 
associates ; and particularly to his ‘kin, men, servants, and partakers, 
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following—viz., Donald Maclean (his uncle), Gilleonan Nacneill of Barra, 
Neill Mackinnon of Mishnish, Dunslaf Macquarrie of Ulva, and Lachlan 
Macewin of Ardgour ; it being understood that Dowart was ready to make 
redress of all damages committed against the Earl of Argyle and Macian 
of Ardnamurchan, according to the decision of certain mutual friends, 
This remission was authorised by the Council to be granted to Maclean, 
upon hostages being given for future obedience. His next demands are 
somewhat startling, when his own previous conduct and the history of his 
predecessors are taken into consideration, and might well justify the 
charge of fickleness of mind brought against the Islanders by the Duke of 
Argyle. He desired, in the second place, that Sir Donald of Lochalsh, 
with his associates, should be proceeded against as traitors, and their 
lands forfeited, according to law, for their treason and perseverance in re- 
bellion. In the third place, he demanded that Sir Donald’s two brothers, 
then in his custody, should be ‘ justified,’ i.e,, executed, according to law, 
‘for pleasure and profit to the King and Regent, and for stability of the 
country ; and further stated that he would act with double in the 
King’s service, as soon as he should perceive that the Government was 
serious in ‘ destroying the wicked blood of the Isles; for as long as that 
blood reigns, the King shall never have the Isles in peace, whenever they 


find an opportunity to break loose, as is evident from daily experience, - 


For his good service done and to be done—and particularly for collecting, 
which he now undertook to do, the King’s duties, in all places ‘ within 
(south of) the point of Ardnamurchan (except those belonging to Macian, 
who was to answer for himself), Maclean demanded an heritable grant of 
one hundred merk lands in Tiree and Mull, free of all duties. This, how- 
ever, the Council would not give for a longer term than till the majority 
of the King, an arrangement with which he was obliged to rest satisfied 
in the meantime. He made various other demands, chiefly regarding his 
lands and possessions in the Isles; and, with some trifling exceptions, 
these were all agreed to.”* 

It is impossible for the reader not to be struck with the mean and 
treacherous conduct of Lachlan Cattanach, the Chief of the Macleans— 
conduct which it is impossible to stigmatise too severely. The author of 
the “ Historical and Genealogical Account of the Clan Maclean,” naturally 
indisposed to be unnecessarily severe in his condemnation of one of 
the chiefs of his own clan, says of him—‘‘ The death of the brave Hector 
Odhar introduces us to the name of one, in writing of whom I could wish 
the pen were in other hands than that of a Maclean; but as I have set 
out avowedly with the purpose of giving a faithful record of our race, I 
shall certainly ‘nothing extenuate.’ Lachlan Cattanach Maclean succeeded 
his father in the year 1513 ; this chief, whose natural violence of temper 
and neglected education led to acts of the most savage cruelty, was alto- 
gether such a character as to make one regret that the noble line of Duart’s 
lords had ever been tarnished by his being of their number. In early 
youth he exhibited such symptoms of a bad disposition, and reckless in- 
difference to the lives of his inferiors, that while residing among the Clan- 
Chattan, his mother’s kindred, he twice narrowly escaped falling by the 
hand of some injured vassal. On his returning to Mull, a Moid, or 


* Gregory, pp. 115-122, 
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council of chieftains and gentlemen of the Macleans, was held, at which 
the propriety of excluding him altogether from the succession was mooted ; 
his advocates, however, carried it in his favour, alleging his youth as some 
palliative for his present wicked and ungovernable conduct, and that at a 
more mature age there was hope of his being less objectionable; but 
neither time nor circumstances seemed calculated to smooth the rugged 
nature of Lachlan Cattanach. The first act of his chieftainship is one for 
which we would grant him credit for boldness at least, were it a matter of 
certainty that he even deserved it. In the seizure of the royal castle of 
Cairnburgh, near Mull, and of Dunscaich, in the Isle of Sky, he was 
aided by braver spirits than his own ; in this as well as in other exploits 
in which he had embroiled himself with his sovereign, he was powerfully 
assisted by his uncle Donald, and the Macleans of Lochbuy and Ardgour, 
by Macleod of Dunvegan, and others ; and it is not shown by any thing 
the sennachies have recorded on the subject that one single act of bravery 
(a quality, when at all exhibited, they were ever fond of dwelling upon) 
was displayed on these occasions by Lachlan Cattanach ; on the contrary, 
bis pusillanimity is shown in very glaring colours on one or two occasions, 
when called to account for the rebellious doings in which he aided some, 
and to which he had led others. His first act of rebellion was to favour 
the establishment of Sir Donald Macdonald of Lochalsh as Lerd of the 
Isles; yet, when he himself was obliged to crave indemnity for the share he 
had taken therein, he did so in terms which it is unnecessary to characterize. 
Let his cowardly petition speak for itself: he seeks that two brothers of 
Sir Donald, who were originally acting in concert with him, but whom 
he had detained prisoners in the hope of ingratiating himself with his 
sovereign, whose power he now found to be pressing hard upon him, 
‘should be executed according to law, for pleasure and profit to the King 
and Regent, and for stability of the country ; and that he himself would 
‘aid the Government in the purpose of destroying the wicked blood of 
Isles, for as long as that blood reigned the King could never have the 
Isles in peace,’ Strange demands these for a man who was himself a 
prime agent in that very rebellion for which he wished others thus to suffer. 
His demands were numerous, but we find little else than the remission of 
offences to himself and those of his immediate followers conceded to him. 
He was in return obliged to promise restitution to the Earl of Argyle and 
Macdonald of Ardnamurchan for injuries done to their vassals, to become 
personally responsible for the chieftains lately in arms with him, and to 
give his oath of allegiance to the King and Regent. Treaeherous and 
pusillanimous as his conduct in these proceedings was, history might be 
tempted to offer something in excuse for him, were it not that his character, 
both public and private, is such as not to admit of a single palliative. 

“ A circumstance in the life of this worthless Chief of Maclean, though 
already rendered sufficiently familiar, as having been made the subject of 
a modern dramatic piece, The Family Legend, is rather in its proper place 
by being recorded here. 

“Lachlan Cattanach was married to the Lady Elizabeth Campbell, 
danghter of Archibald, second Earl of Argyll, and scarcely had two years 
elapsed ere he evinced the most brutal hatred against his amiable wife, 
and to such a length that nothing seemed to satisfy the tyrant -but her 
final destruction, No other cause is assigned for this dislike except that 
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he entertained a violent passion for a young daughter of a vassal chieftain, 
Maclean of Treshnish, and the only hope he had of obtaining her was by’. 
getting rid of his present lady. The better to accomplish his end, and to 
lull suspicion, on the eve of his infamous attempt, he for some time be 
stowed more than his usual attentions on his unsuspecting victim, and. 
proposed that on a certain evening they should make an excursion on the: 
water in the neighbourhood of Duart Castle. To this his confiding lady 
consented, and on the proposed evening he had one of his galleys in readi-: 
ness, manned by a few tools whom he had admitted into his secret, 
They embarked and proceeded towards a solitary rock, distant about two 
miles eastward of Duart castle, and only visible at half-tide, where he left 
her, in the anticipation that the tide, now rapidly rising, would soon: 
sweep her away for ever from his sight ; but the diabolical attempt of the 


tyrant was happily frustrated. One of those who aided him, probably’ 


from a feeling of remorse, let some three or four of the dastardly chief's 


own bodyguard into the secret ; they instantly launched a boat from a 


neighbouring creek called Loch-Dow, and proceeded to the rock, where 
they found the amiable sufferer sitting, and the sea already beginning to 


break over her. Rescuing her from her perilous situation, they conveyed’ 


her to the opposite shore of Lorn, where she was landed in safety, and 


whence, on the second day, she found her way to Inveraray Castle, the’ 


residence of her noble brother. 
“Lachlan Cattanach, anticipating that his wife had met the doom to 


which he consigned her, immediately wrote letters to her brother and_ 


others of her relatives announcing her sudden death, and proposing to 
have her remains conveyed to Inveraray to be buried amongst her kindred, 
To humour the tyrant’s deception, and the more effectually to confront 
him with his treachery, his proposal was acceded to, and, due preparation 
being made, he proceeded on his journey, attended by a goodly number 


of mourners, himself wearing the mask of the bereaved and disconsolate ' 


husband as well as a treacherous heart could allow his scowling counten- 


ance to exhibit it. By the management of a deputation sent by Argyll’ 


to meet his brother-in-law at or about a place called Glenara, the mourn- 
ful train just arrived as the family and guests of the Castle were sitting 
down to dinner, and Maclean being directed to deposit his precious charge 


in an apartment adapted to the purpose, he was invited to enter the. 
dining-hall, at the head of which, to his utter consternation, he saw seated - 
his own injured lady, to whom Argyll, in bitter scorn, formally introduced 


him. The crafty and suspicious chief had, however, taken such precaution’ 


in arming himself and his followers as to render it dangerous to attempt the: 
summary punishment he so justly merited ; be that as it may, it is at all ’ 


events asserted that the Lady Elizabeth herself ardently begged that her 
cruel husband should be permitted to depart in peace. He returned to 
Mull, and shortly afterwards married the daughter of the Laird of Tresh- 
nish ; and Lady Elizabeth, after suing for and obtaining a regular divorce, 


was united to her kinsman, Campbell of Achnabreck. This worthless 


Chief of Maclean (the only worthless one, I am happy to say, of his race), 
lived to a great age; nevertheless vengeance pursued him, and his end 
was such as in those days have been expected, and such as may indeed 
be justified ; he was killed in his bed, in Edinburgh, by Campbell of 


Achallader, brother to the injured Lady Elizabeth. Lachlan Cattanach- 
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does not appear to have possessed one single redeeming quality, I do 

not find that he even possessed the negative virtue of being a brave 
t.”” 

The execution of Sir Donald Gallda’s two brothers, insisted upon by 
this brutal and treacherous Chief of the Macleans, was, it is supposed, 
ultimately carried out, though at fitst the Council were divided on the 
point. The majority, however, were in favour of the extreme sentence, 
while the minority wished to leave the ultimate decision to the Regent ; 
and Gregory states that “although it cannot positively be affirmed, there 
is reason to think that the opinion of the majority prevailed.” 

Maclean of Lochbuy and Alexander Macleod of Harris received re- 
missions for themselves and for their followers on giving up hostages, but 
Macleod demanded in addition a heritable grant of the lands of Troter- 
nish, in Skye. This was refused; but he was continued a king’s tenant 
as formerly. Mutual arrangements were made between the Earls of 
Huntly and Argyll as to the expulsion of the Clanchattan and the High- 
landers of the Isles in certain circumstances. Maclean of Duart appeared 
before the Council, and “ gave his solemn oath of allegiance to the King 
and to the Regent; binding himself at the same time to give his best 
assistance to Argyle, as Lieutenant of the Isles for the good government 
of these districts, and as far as lay in his power to observe the public 
peace, and administer justice to all the King’s lieges.” Sir Donald was 
still able to continue at large, and in spite of the great efforts made to 
capture him he was able to escape from his pursuers, and ultimately, by 
the aid of some of his old friends, still powerful, to revenge the death of 
his father, Sir Alexander Macdonald of Lochalsh, upon his hereditary 
enemy, Macian of Ardnamurchan. It will be remembered how vigour- 
ously and unhesitatingly John Macian supported the Government of 
James LV., and that among his other exploits was the apprehension of 
his own near relatives, Sir John Macdonald of Isla, and the assassination 
of Sir Alexander Macdonald of Lochalsh. For these services he was well 
rewarded by James IV., and the favours then extended to him were con- 
tinued by the Regent after the King’s death. He well knew that his 
unnatural conduct would never be forgotten or forgiven by the children or 
kinsmen of the murdered chiefs, and that certain vengeance was only de- 
layed until a fitting opportunity occurred. Macian, knowing all this, 
was the first to join the Earl of Argyll against the Islanders after his 
return from the field of Flodden, and he uniformly continued steadfast in 
his opposition to Sir Donald and his party in the Isles. His lands suf- 
fered in consequence ; and his life was eagerly sought for, not only by Sir 
Donald Gallda and his more immediate followers, but also by Alex- 
ander of Isla, who, although married to Macian’s daughter, determined 
to revenge the death of his father and brothers upon his father-in-law. 
Soon after the submission of Maclean of Duart and Macleod of Dunvegan, 
Sir Donald Gallda, ably assisted by the Macleods of Lewis and Raasay, 
proceeded south to Ardnamurchan, where they met Alexander of Isla, 
and with their united forves they at once attacked Macian at a place 
called Creag-an-Airgid, or the Silver Craig, where he was defeated and 
slain, with his two sons, John Suaineartach and Angus, and a great num- 
ber of their followers. This happened some time before the 18th of ’ 
August 1519 [Reg. of Privy Seal v. folio 139]. 
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The Sleat historian, Hugh Macdonald, after describing the death of 
Sir Alexander Macdonald by Macian at Isleornsay, gives the following 
interesting account of how Donald Gallda came to be elected leader of the 
Islanders, and of their subsequent rebellious proceedings :—‘* Now Donald 
Gauld, Alexander MacGillespig’s son, was in a very low condition ; he 
had a dauvich of lands from his uncle Lovat. He gathered a great many 
necessaries, such as seed, &c., among the best men in Ross, for his bei 

a great man’s son. There was a common fellow in his company (named 
Paul, who gathered together his thigging in Ross. This man asked 
Donald Gauld what he meant to do with all the trash he was gathering, 
Donald Gauld answered, That mean and low as that was, he could do no 
better, and as it was God’s will to reduce him to that low and despondent 
state, he ought to be content. Then, says Paul, if you will be advised by 
me, you will sell all your seed and thigging, for you will never raise yourself 
to any notice or respect by continuing a farmer ; therefore it is your in- 
terest to make money of all you have gathered, and hire as many men 
therewith as you can, to apprehend, in the first place, the Laird of Raisay, 
being the weakest and least powerful of all the Island Lairds, and after 
succeeding in this, you can act according to circumstances. This advice 
being followed, they came to the Isles, apprehending Raisay, to whom they 
communicated their intentions. Raisay goes along with them to the 
Lewis, and remained that night within the castle of Macleod of the Lewis. 
After that, Raisay had a consultation with his chief, the Laird of Lewis, 
It happened that night that a great many whales ran ashore in the Bay 
of Stornoway. Macleod in the morning goes out to behold the diversion, 
and to kill them with broadsords. Donald Gauld and his company go 
out likewise. Raisay advised Donald Gauld, when Macleod began to 
strike at the whales to keep close at his heels to assist him ; to which 
advice Donald invariably adhered, Macleod having gone home, asked 
what that young man was who assisted him in killing the whales. Being 
informed he was Donald Gauld, Macleod said it was reasonable and pro- 
per that he should be assisted to some honour and preferment. After this 
Macleod of the Lewis and some others of the Islanders held a meetingat K yle- 
akin. Alexander of Kintyre came there for Donald Gruamach, son of Donald 
Gallich, to make him Lord of the Isles, and imparted his sentiments on 
the subject to Macleod. Macleod said he was willing that Donald Grua- 
mach should be made Lord of the Isles, and that he was nearer related to 
him than Donald Gauld. Alexander of Kintyre had a double meaning 
in this offer. He well knew it did not belong to himself by right, and 
had a greater respect for Donald Gruamach, who had a greater right to 
that title, than for Donald Gauld, who, according to his opinion, was not 
so fit for the place, either by his actions or friendship ; besides, he did 
not wish to prefer Donald Gauld, he himself having a hand in his father’s 
murder. Upon this, Macleod spoke to Donald Gruamach upon this sub- 
ject, who answered, that it was a cause not very easily carried through ; 
that he doubted much the loyalty of the Islanders ; and that he would 
noways have a hand in that affair so long as Donald Du, Angus Ogg’s 
son, was alive. Alexander of Kintyre undertook this journey to create 
Donald Gruamach Lord of the Isles, fearing that if Donald Gauld suc- 
ceeded he would revenge his father’s death, of which he was a partaker. 
This Alexander of Kintyre being married to John of Ardnamurchan’s 
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daughter, was easily induced by his father-in-law to stand as heir, and to 
look for great honour and preferment, if Alexander MacGillespig was cut 
off. John of Ardnamurchan’s purpose was to set them by the ears, in 
case he himself might get some of their lands to purchase. Donald Grua- 
mach rejecting the offer made him of being created Lord of the Isles, the 
Macleods thought to make Donald Gauld Lord of them. With this inten- 
tion, going to Morvern, where they met Maclean, Alexander of Kintyre 
being also in company, comporting with the times, because he formerly 
told his mind to these men, they proclaimed Donald Gauld Lord of the 
Isles. When Brayack of Ardnamurchan was desired to compear, Maclean 
sent him a private message not to come, to which he paid no attention, 
but appeared, and was paid the same deference as any of the rest. As 
he sat in the tent, his son, John Sunoirtich, expressed his surprise 
that all the gentry of the Isles were called to Macdonald’s tent, and he 
not treated as the rest. His father observed it was his own fault, by 
having a hand in Donald’s father’s death. His son said, if his advice 
was followed, they would attack Macdonald’s tent; but his father said 
they were too weak against Donald Gauld’s party. In the meantime he 
ordered one of his men to look to the shore and see if his galley was afloat ; 
upon this there came a black sheep into the tent, and the person sent to see 
the galley came back with a salmon fish wanting an eye, telling him his boat 
was not afloat. John Brayach asked what was the place’snamein which they 
were? Being answered it was called Ballepaig, he said that three things 
had come to pass, of which the old woman who nursed him desired him 
to be aware, viz, the black sheep, the salmon with one eye, and Ballepaig, 
wherein she warned him never to remain a night ; and now, said he, the 
last period of my life must certainly be at hand. At that very moment 
one rushed out of Donald Gauld’s tent, crying out, kill, and do not spare 
the MacEans ; which commands were instantly obeyed. MacEan fled 
for the space of a mile, but was overtaken by Mr Allan Morrison, and 
killed by the Laird of Raisay. His son John was killed, together with a 
young son called Angus ; in short all of them that could be taken. This 
happened at a place called Craiganairgid. In the evening thereafter, 
Alexander of Kintyre, observing that the death of Donald’s father was 
amply revenged, because it was John of Ardnamurchan that apprehended 
him ; but Donald Gauld said that his father’s death was not yet fully re- 
venged while Alexander, who was equally guilty with John Brayach, was 
in life. Alexander, hearing this, slipt away privately in the night time 
and left them. Donald Gauld after this went to Tyree, and died in the 
Inch of Teinlipeil, five weeks after he was proclaimed Lord of the Isles. 
Alexander of Kintyre and his two sons, one of whom was called John 
Cathanach, were afterwards, by the King’s orders, hanged at the Borrow- 
muir, near Edinburgh, because, after the resignation of John of the Isles, 
they neither would take their rights from the King, nor deliver up to him 
those lands which Macdonald had in Isla and Kintyre.”* 

For some time previously measures had been taken to have Sir 
Donald forfeited for high treason, and when the news of the slaughter of 
Macian of Ardnamurchan reached the Council, the Earl of Argyll strongly 
urged that a sentence of forfeiture should be pronounced against him as 





* Collectanea de Rebus Albanicis, pp, 321-324, 
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soon as the usual forms would admit of. In this, however, he did'not) 
sueceed, whereupon he made a protest before Parliament that neither he 

nor his heirs should in future be held responsible, as Lieutenant, for any 

mischief that might follow on the refusal of his advice regarding the» 
territory which had been committed to his care. He at the same time 

complained that he did not receive certain supplies of men and money,’ 
previously promised to him by the Regent, for carrying on the King’s! 
service in the Isles. In the opinion of Gregory, “ this last statement fully: 
accounts for the length of time Sir Donald had been allowed to remain’ 
at large after the defection of so many of his adherents ; and it is difficult! 
to say how much longer this state of things might have continued ‘had 
not his death, which took place some weeks after his success in Morvern; 
brought the rebellion, which had lasted with little intermission during | 
upwards of five years, to a sudden close.”* 

In February 1517-18 the Earls of Huntly and Argyll were both: 
directed to proceed against “Donald Ilis, rebel and traitor, and his coms’ 
plices,” and the Reg. of the Privy Seal shows that he was dead before’ 
18th of August 1519. He was the last male of the family of Lochalshy’ 
and he died without issue about 1518-19. Leaving Donald Dubh still in 
captivity we shall, in our next, go back about 20 years to pick up Hugh: 
of Sleat, brother of John, last Lord of the Isles, and ancestor of the pre- 
sent Lord Macdonald of Sleat, and treat of his and his family’s doings 
until Donald Dubh again bursts from his prison, and, in a second rebellion,’ 
though of very short duration, tor a time completely disarranges all the 
schemes of the house of Sleat, and becomes the cause of another period’ 


of disorder and chaos in the Isles which almost equalled in intensity those’ 
which we have just described. 


( To be Continued.) 





THE CELTIC SIDE OF BURNS.—The writer of the. interesting 
article which appeared in our last issue under this heading, has, since the. 
article was in type, suddenly passed over to the majority in the prime of’ 
life. He was one of the many intelligent Southern Scots who now take: 
such a lively interest in matters Celtic, and was at the same time an ex- 
cellent friend and companion. 





THE JOHN MACKENZIE MONUMENT RATLING.—We beg 
to acknowledge, with thanks, the sum of £1 towards the above, from 
John Mackenzie, Esq., Auchen Stewart, Wishaw, in addition to £5 pre- 
viously subscribed by him towards the monument itself. 


* Highlands and Isles, pp. 125-126, 
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THE REV. ALEX. STEWART, F.S.A. Scot., NETHER-LOCHABER, 
—jo—— 


In a recent issue of the Oban Times an interesting sketch of our friend 
“Nether-Lochaber” is given, which we are tempted to abridge for the 
benefit of our readers, The author of the sketch describes him truly 
a8 -— 

A graceful writer, who, for full twenty years, has poured out an 
almost uninterrupted flood of cheerful, and always more or less edifying, 
pen-talk from his retreat amid the wilds of Inverness-shire, We are 
obliged to coin a word to express the conversational individuality of his 
epistles, that has enabled him to keep them interesting and eminently 
readable over a term of years, during which most men would assuredly 
have dropped from a gallop into a canter, thence into a stiff walk, to find 
themselves standing still some day before the five-barred gate of the 
Courier’s columns, to the delight of a wearied public and a worn-out 
editor! In place of this, the Inverness Courier of the present day is only 
looked upon by many as the vehicle for the issue of Nether-Lochaber’s 
letters, although the journal in question is undoubtedly one of the best 
conducted and ablest in the provinces. ‘A wonderful man, can write a 
couple of interesting columns on a rat peeping round a corner,” says a 
friend ; and this demands qualities of no ordinary kind. A keen and 
a careful observer, he has lived an active, energetic, out-door life, and 
evidently enters with all a boy’s enthusiasm and freshness into Nature's 
varied moods and endless vagaries, touching them with a sympathetic hand, 
and painting them with a loving brush. 

Mr Stewart, although an Islander by birth—having first seen the 
light in lonely Benbecula in 1829—is a Highlander by pride of descent 
from the Stewarts of Invernahyle and Glenbuckie ; and still more by a 
useful and productive pride in the natural productions, the folk-lore, the 
archeology, and the antiquities of the Highlands. Much of these his 
letters have rescued from a rapidly approaching extinction, and the North 
can afford to be most grateful to one who has made wise and skilful use 
of his opportunities, and endeavoured worthily to repair the negligence of 
the many cultivated but careless custodians of the people’s thoughts and 
feelings, who have thought more of the fleeces than of the characteristics 
of their surrounding flocks. That the people of his extensive parish have 
his sympathy and affection, may be gathered from his having declined 
richer livings, that he might remain in his well-beloved Nether-Lochaber, 
where for nearly thirty years he has been pastor of the parish of Balla- 
chulish and Ardgour, to which he was presented by the Crown in 1851, 
on the unanimous petition of the people. 

Mr Stewart’s father, who was in the Inland Revenue Department of 
H.M. Civil Service, removed from Benbecula to Oban, where the son 
received his first education ; the little village of Kirkmichael, in the 
Highlands of Perthshire, preparing him for the University of St. Andrews. 
There he. was entered in 1843, and distinguished himself highly, we be- 
liéve, in literature and Belles Lettres. Nothing in this to point to-him 
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as a future “ Edwards,” dragging hidden secrets from Nature with the 
passionate eagerness of a “‘Suker?’ No! there are wooers of Nature of 
various kinds, and Nether Lochaber is a “ Literary Naturalist,” His the 
great merit of placing before an extended constituency, in the most 
pleasing forms, garnered fruits from many gardens, and teaching them 
to take an interest in the world around them ; to look beyond the coarse 
working apron of Nature, and see the elegant texture of her garment, to 
dig gems from the common speech of his fellows—dirt begrimed perhaps 
—and set them in silver sentences before their astonished owners. How 
many too, as they toil at the desk or the workshop, lift the Courier to 
peep at his seascapes or his landscapes, and cool their eyes in imagination 
on the snows of Ben Nevis, or the sparkling waters of Loch Leven or 
Loch Linnhe! How often does a touch of folk-lore in his pleasant column 
prove a thread, leading back through the labour of years, to the days 
when fairy tales were a faith, and the tales of wonder of the elders a sted- 
fast creed! In these days of heated imaginings and sensational tales, the 
writer who shows what a wholesome sensational novel, a strip of sea-shore 
or a scrape of moorland may be, not only benefits his readers directly, but 
may be sowing the seeds of enthusiasm, and love of nature and know- 
ledge—those mighty necromancors—broadcast over the land. As was to 
be expected from a lover of nature, Nether-Lochaber is an admirable 
horseman, which no one can properly be who loves and understands not 
the animals that serve him. Equally does he pride himself on his man- 
agement of that marine steed a sailing boat, which Ruskin looks upon as 
a necessary part of a gentleman’s education. How affectionately he be- 
moaned the loss of his “incomparable craft,” that had carried him almost 
daily for so many long years, have we not all read in the Courier? But 
the loss of his beloved boat was near being the least of the losses of that 
terrible 28th December, in which we were about having the last of 
Nether-Lochaber himself, when the fury of the sea struck him down in 
his effort to save his animals, exposed to the excessive rise of the tide, 
and the well-loved loch that knew him not in its blind fury ! 

Mr Stewart is an enthusiastic admirer of the poetry and music of the 
Highlands, upon which he has written largely, and to which he has 
devoted much attention. He contributions to fugitive literature have 
been very extensive, as he commenced writing to the magazines and 
reviews when a very young man. He has been a frequent and valued con- 
tributor to our own columns, while the Gael and the Celtic Magazine 
have also been under frequent obligations to his versatile pen. It is also 
generally understood that, although the composition of editorial stafls are 
not public property, Nether-Lochaber has been enrolled on that of Fraser’s 
Magazine, since it came under the skilful conduct of Principal Tulloch. 

In 1776, Mr Stewart edited an annotated edition of Logan’s Scottish 
Gael, in 2 vols., a work which was very favourably received at the time. 
This, so far as we understand, is the only permanent work which has 
come from the hand of Nether-Lochaber ; for, although it has been whis- 
pered some time that a selection from his letters in the Inverness Courier 
were to be brought before the public, we see no signs of their appearance. 
It is most unquestionably to these admirable letters, on which Mr Stewart 
has apparently lavished his leisure moments, spared from his active life 
as a parish minister, with a most extensive charge broken up by arms of 
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the sea, over which he must cross in all sorts of weather, that his de- 
servedly wide and high reputation rests as a contributor to letters. They 
bear internal evidence that the author is a man of wide and varied read- 


. ing, tolerant mind, keen sympathy with the life around him, from the 


man to the “marine ascidian,” and one who can not only observe well, 
but place the result of his observations before the public with most 
agreeable perspicuity. 

He must be considered a Highlander to the backbone, too much en- 
grossed with the endless wonders and beauties of his own land ever to 
seek novelty or excitement beyond it; for we understand he travels 
seldom, and never far, his life having been entirely spent within the 
bounds of that Scotland he loves so well, and to which he is so attentive. 
But the currents of thought from the outside ever are borne in upon him 
on the wings of a voluminous correspondence from many points of the 
compass, for the “ Hermitage” by the beautiful Loch Leven is a harbour 
of refuge for literary and scientific celebrities from many quarters, who 
are charmed to call him their friend. As an indication of the varied 
character of his intellectual sympathies and studies, it may be mentioned 
that Mr Stewart was elected in 1876 a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland ; while he is likewise a Fellow of the Royal Physical Society 
of Edinburgh ; of the Geological and National History Societies of Glas- 
gow; Honorary Bard of the Celtic Society of St Andrews; and a 
corresponding member of several learned Continental Societies. He is 
noted as an admirable conversationalist. He was married in 1852 to Miss 
Morrison of Sallachan House, Ardgour, eldest daughter of the late Captain 
Morrison, R.N., and has a family of one son and two daughters. 

Altogether, he has lived an active, wholesome, useful life, and we may 
slightly alter the words of the poet and say— 


He liveth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 





THE LATE MR D. C. MACPHERSON, 
—_—j—— 


Ir is our painful duty this month to record the death, at Edinburgh, of 
a real good Highlander, Mr Donald C. Macpherson, of the Advocates’ 
Library. The deceased was a native of Bohuntin, Lochaber, and was well 
known to every one in any way connected with Celtic literature. Birth 
and early training in a district where the Gaelic is spoken with great ful- 
ness and purity, fitted him for using -his native language with a power 
and richness which but few in our, or in any day, could wield. A _first- 
class education gave a definiteness and exactness to his consideration of 
the structure and history of the language, and enabled him to bring to 
bear upon his study of it all the light that ancient and classical sources 
could afford. Added to this personal equipment was the position he held 
as one of the Librarians to the Library of the Faculty of Advocates, and 
of which he did not fail to avail himself for the elucidation of everything 
connected with his favourite pursuit, and the augmentation of his large 
and interesting store of the literature and lore of his native Highlands. 
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The result of all this was that the deceased became one of our best Gaelic 
scholars and a trustworthy authority on all matters connected with his 
native language, and it is doubtful if many will be found in the future 
able to qualify themselves to fill his place. The amount of positive work 
done by our late friend to enrich the stock of our Celtic literature is 
not generally known. So retiring and sensitive was his modesty that he 
shrunk from the slightest public mention of his labours, and he seldom 
adhibited his name to any of his productions. Among his published works 
are “ An Duanaire,” a collection of Gaelic songs previously unpublished ; 
the Gaelic Translation of a Catholic Prayer-book and Catechism ; a new, 
accurate, and complete edition of Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair’s poems ; “Am 
Feilleire,” a Gaelic almanac ; and only last year Part I. of a new Gaelic 
Grammar. We learn that at the time of his death he was engaged on 
some other ecclesiastical work. He had been of considerable service to 
Mr J. F. Campbell in the preparation of “ Leabhar na Feinne ;’ to Mr 
Jerram in editing his “Sean Dana ;’ and to the editor of the recently pub- 
lished Catholic version of the New Testament. He was for a few years 
editor of, and always a contributor to, the Gael, and his valuable articles 
on the “‘ Macdonalds of Keppoch,” which appeared in the last volume of 
the Celtic Magazine, are still fresh in the recollection of the reader. His 
early death will be sincerely regretted by all who were fortunate enough 
to know him. His kind and modest behaviour, and his willingness to 
place his assistance and information at the disposal of any one who put 
them in request, made him the favourite of all. _He was a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and of spotless life and character. He died 
of disease of the heart, brought on by a recent and very severe attack of 
rheumatic fever ; and his death was painfully sudden, being found dead 
in his room on the morning of Wednesday, the 23d of June, having only 
the previous evening removed into new lodgings. Ever since he had the 
attack of rheumatic fever his health continued in a most unsatisfactory 
and precarious condition ; and when during a recent visit to Edinburgh 
we spent some time in his company, he expressed himself seriously appre- 
hensive as to the immediate future, while his more intimate friends had 
little or no hope of his recovery. In early life he was the pupil of James 
Munro of Kilmonivaig, the well-known Gaelic scholar and author of the 
Gaelic Grammar, and under his tuition he soon became well versed in the 
literature of the Highlands, and had his appetite whetted with a desire to 
completely master it. We believe that his original intention was to 
educate himself for the priesthood, but he soon abandoned this idea, find- 
ing it not quite congenial to his taste. His position in the Advocates’ 
Library afforded him facilities for prosecuting his Celtic and Antiquarian 
researches, which were unique, and for which we really envied his posi- 
tion. While never losing sight of his Celtic studies, he was well up, not 
only in English literature, but also in that of Greece and Rome, Germany 
and France. We understand that he had in preparation an edition of 
the poems of Ian Lom, the famous Lochaber bard, for publication. We 
are also informed that he was recently approached by the authorities of 
St Benedict’s Monastery and College, Fort-Augustus, with the view of 
his being appointed a professor of the Gaelic language in that institution, 

He died in the prime of life, and his remains were carried north and 
interred in his native Braes of Lochaber. 
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THE EDITOR IN CANADA. 


—_—pj—— 


xX. 


I now had to bid farewell to Canada, at least for a time, and I did so 
with very genuine regret ; for it is impossible that any one could have 
been placed under deeper obligations to its people, from the Governor- 
General down to the humblest inhabitant, than I have been. This must 
have been apparent to those who perused my previous articles. I was 
only a few days in the country when the Government supplied me. with a 
free pass over the Inter-Colonial Railway, which extends from the Lower 
Provinces to Quebec, a distance of about 700 miles. I was also offered 
passes from the managers of private railway companies, of which in some 
cases I found it impossible to avail myself. I was supplied with one over 
the whole of the Grand Trunk system, extending to considerably, over a 
thousand miles ; as also over the Great Western Railway of Canada, the 
the Toronto and Nippissing line, and several others ; and from one end of 
the Dominion to the other I was received and treated by all—officials and 
private gentlemen—in the most hospitable and warm-hearted manner. 
For this I now beg totender my genuine and most hearty acknowledgments. 
And I do so with the greatest cordiality, knowing that I expressed opin- 
ions, in these letters and elsewhere regarding certain Government measures, 
which were not palatable to some of those in high office, but whose personal 
kindness was not in the slightest degree affected in consequence. In this 
connection I may be permitted to reproduce some of the introduetory re- 
marks from a letter sent in April last to the Free Press by a gentleman 
holding a high and important permanent office in the Interior Department 
of the Dominion Government. Referring to my special correspondence - 
in that journal, he says—“ Your special commissioner having closed the 
account of his visit to Canada, and as [ am quite sure his letters must 
have excited among the people of the Northern Counties of Scotland an 
interest in this Dominion which they never experienced before, I have 
thought it probable that the present would be a good time to renew my 
somewhat irregular correspondence, and from this period forth to endeavour 
to follow up the good work so effectively done by Mr Mackenzie, . 

Will you permit me a few words, by way of introduction, in reference to 
some points in the admirable correspondence of your commissioner? It 
is but simple justice to him to say that no man of equal prominence has 
ever crossed the Atlantic who ever showed a truer appreciation of the 
merits of this section of Her Majesty’s Colonial Empire than Mr Mackenzie. 
His letters were the honest, fearless expression of opinions arrived at after 
careful personal observation of the people and the country ; and, let ms 
add, they were the opinions of a man of sound sense and mature judgment. 
There was no exaggeration of the advantages we offer to intending emi- 
grants, but a plain, unvarnished statement of how men whose names, 
places of abode, and family history were given, many of whom came here 
penniless but a few years ago, had succeeded, and grown rich and com- 
fortable by the simple exercise of ordinary energy and prudence, Nor, 
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on the other hand was there any hesitation in adversely criticising and 
condemning what, in the correspondent’s opinion, was wrong or faulty, 
If the truth and nothing but the truth be told about Canada, and by per- 
sons whose words carry weight to those to whom they are addressed, the 
Canadian people are ready to abide by the verdict of their friends at 
home. Mr Mackenzie told the sober facts, . . . but he must excuse 
me if I differ from him, as I frankly told him I did, in connection with 
one or two conclusions at which he has arrived.” 

These conclusions refer to my criticism on the Government policy in 
only encouraging people with money to emigrate, and on their having in 
the past extended greater encouragement to Russian Mennonites and Ice- 
landers than to their own Highland countrymen. It is not my intention 
at present to discuss these questions further than I have already done, 
but although this is to be the last of the present series, it is my intention 
to write occasional articles from time to time on the Dominion, it advan- 
tages as a field of emigration, and the various aspects in which the place, 
its people, and institutions have presented themselves to my mind. 

Since my return home I had numerous enquiries, personally and by 
letter, for information regarding Canada as a field for emigration and its 
attractions generally ; but I invariably declined to give any beyond what 
I have already given in the Free Press and in the Celtic Magazine. This 
apparently uncivil resolve it is my purpose to maintain ; for I do not 
intend to incur blame for the non-success of people who will fail to 
get on in Canada, as they will everywhere else, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, entirely through faults of their own. The Government 
have their regularly appointed and paid agents, ready to give official in- 
formation, and to these I must respectfully refer all intending emigrants 
to the Dominion. 

Leaving Niagara in the evening, I passed over to the American side 
of the river, where I had my luggage examined by the Custom-House 
officials, a duty which they performed in the most polite manner and with 
as little inconvenience as possible. This is more than I can say of the 
Canadian officials of the same class. On my first arrival on Canadian 
soil, at Saint John, New Brunswick, I found the Custom-House officers a 
most uncivil, troublesome lot, though I had nothing dutiable in my pos- 
session. This was almost a miracle, for nearly everything is taxed in 
Canada but the fresh air. From Niagara I took the Hudson River route, 
touching at Buffalo, on Lake Erie, and at Albany, the Capital of the State 
of New York, on my way. At both these places we had to change carriages, 
an inconvenience in the middle of the night such as one seldom meets with 
on any of the through lines on the American Continent, and one which, I 
was afterwards told, I might have avoided, had I taken the Erie Railroad. 
The run along the noble Hudson, after passing Albany next morning, was, 
however, worth a good deal of inconvenience ; surrounded as it is with 
some of the most magnificent scenery on the American Continent ; and 
having travelled nearly 600 miles we arrived at 


New York City 


at ten a.M., where, among some very genuine Scots, I remained for six 
days, specially to get home in the State of Nevada, which I found was to 
sail on the following Thursday, with Captain Braes and his officers, who 
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had one and all acted so agreeably and attentive to every one of us on 
our way out. Here I was in my usual good luck. I had the pleasure of 
again meeting my old friend of the New York Caledonian Games on my 
way out, the Hon. Thomas Waddell, President of the North American 
United Caledonian Association, who had just come in on a special visit 
from Pittston, Pennsylvania. Soon after I was in charge of my old 
counsellor and guide, Duncan Macgregor Crerar, now known to the reader 
in another and more interesting capacity, and he informed me that the 
annual meeting of the St Andrew Society of New York, which was to 
come off in a few days, would be a splendid affair, and that he had a com- 
plimentary ticket awaiting me, sent by the President of the Society, John 
§. Kennedy, a native of Glasgow, and the head of the banking firm of 
John 8S. Kennedy & Co., New York. At this magnificent banquet I met 
about 200 of the leading Scotsmen of the City and State sitting down to 
celebrate their 123d anniversary of the patron saint of Scotland in a right 
worthy manner. The President, in proposing the toast of the evening, made 
an excellent and neatly delivered speech, in which he advocated liberality 
among the members, and expressed his thorough conviction, that if the 
Society’s funds ever became exhausted or much reduced from the calls of 
charity, the well-to-do Scots of New York would always furnish them 
with the necessary means to relieve every case of real distress occurring 
among their Scottish countrymen ; and he stated, as a matter of absolute 
certainty, that no deserving Scot, widow or child, without distinction of 
rank or creed, would ever be allowed to suffer or be dismissed from the 
care of the managers without the aid and brotherly sympathy for which 
his countrymen were so famous throughout the world. The Rev. and 
famous Dr Taylor, of the New York Tabernacle, and a native of Kilmar- 
nock, delivered an eloquent address on “ The Land o’ Cakes ;” indeed, the 
speech of the evening ; while he was almost equalled in matter and sur- 
passed in eloquence by the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, President of the 
St Nicholas Society—a genuine wit. I also had the pleasure of hear- 
ing the great Dr MacUosh, who made an interesting speech, but it was 
clear that the platform was not his best forte. Among those whom I had 
the pleasure of becoming acquainted with here were William A. Paton, pub- 
lisher of the New York World, a native of Edinburgh, and a thoroughly 
patriotic Scot ; John M. Morrison, a native of Aberdeen, holding the high 
and responsible position of Manager of the Manhattan Bank, and who 
had been for many years Treasurer of the St Andrew Society ; John H. 
Strachan, a wealthy barrister, brother of the well-know Advocate of the 
same name in Edinburgh, and of the better-known London publisher and 
editor of the Contemporary Review ; and several others high up in New 
York society and an honour to their native land. I repeatedly met my 
old Inverness friends, mentioned in my first letter—Paterson, and Har- 
combe, and Mitchell, from near Grantown, Strathspey, all good men and 
true ; and on the evening of my departure who did I come across but 
avother Invernessian, John Forbes, so well and familiarly known on this 
side as the “ Duke of Portland.” I never saw him looking better, and 
he was what I expected to find him, open-hearted and kind as ever, and 
insisted on driving me to the ship. And last but not least, I met 
Major Manson, my old Caithness friend, again and again, extending every 
kindness, civility, and information that one could expect — from a 
G 
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countryman who has secured for himself such an excellent reputation for 
these qualities among his brother Scots. He was a Captain in the High- 
land Guards of New York in 1857, and afterwards Captain and Major in 
the 79th Regiment of the same city, with which he served in the field, 
and distinguished himself during the great American Rebellion, when he 
was captured by the Southerners, and confined to a Confederate prison 
for a year and a-half. No better proof of his affection for his native land 
and its people can be given than the fact that to him Donald Macleod 
dedicated his “Gloomy Memories of the Highlands of Scotland,” now be- 
fore me, “not from any mercenary motives, but as a humble tribute of 
regard for your well-known sympathies for the wrongs of your oppressed 
countrymen.” 

The public buildings, avenues, parks, and means of locomotion in 
New York, are on a scale of magnificence quite beyond my powers of 
description, and I shall not attempt the impossible task of giving even a 
general idea of them. 


PHILADELPHA 


is 99 miles from New York, and having had a day to spare I took a run down 
to see an old subscriber, who had called upon me a few years ago in In- 


verness, and who strongly pressed me to pay him a visit in his adopted: 


home—a genuine Irish Celt, Dr William Carroll. I fortunately tele- 
graphed to him that morning that I was going, otherwise I would have 
missed him, as he had an important engagement in New York. I, how- 
ever, found him at home, and in the few hours at our disposal, for both 
had to be back in New York the same evening, he showed me as much 
of the city as it was possible to see in such a short time. 

The most interesting sight of all to me was “ Independence Hall,” 
where, instead of less than an hour, I could, with profit and pleasure, have 
spent weeks. Here were represented, in small and common things, the 
magnificent heroism and noble aspirations which opposed and overcame 
tyranny of the most absolute kind, and securely laid the foundation of an 
Empire of Freedom irrisistible in its influence for good, and liberal pro- 
gress, in the worll. This common-looking chair, the intrinsic value of 
which is not five shillings, was that in which John Hancock sat as Presi- 
dent of the “ Independence Congress ;” that rickety table is that on which 
the declaration of American independence received the signatures of the 
members of that famous assembly ; those thirteen old-fashioned, mean- 
looking chairs, were occupied by an equal number of Congressmen on 
that eventful day ; that dingy chandelier gave forth its light during the 
evening meetings, while the great lights of American history were deli- 
berating on the most effective means by which to upset dark tyranny by 
the light of civil and religious freedom. Here is the original Declaration 
itself, There a life-size statue of the great Washington. On the 
wall you see portraits of the President of the Congress; Richard Henry 
Lee, the mover of the resolutions in favour of Independence ; the mem- 
bers of Congress ; commanders-in-chief of the army and navy ; and those 
who were the most active educators of public opinion in favour of Separa- 
tion from Great Britain. There, above the vestibule, is the bell, cast and 
placed in the State House steeple in 1753, and which first announced to 

he citizens of Philadelphia, and through them to the civilised world, the 
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Declaration of American Independence. Modern as these relics are, they 
are the beginning of American history, and they represent principles and 
aspirations worthy of the great nation whose infancy they commemorate. 
Imbued with such feelings I looked upon them with a genuine reverence, 
which I desire to cultivate and strengthen rather than obliterate. Cogi- 
tating over what they represent would turn a coward into a hero, and I 
am heartily pleased that I visited Philadelphia if it were for nothing else 
than to see Independence Hall. 

Dr Carroll also introduced me to a gentleman whose name was not 
altogether previously unknown to me by repute, and who, apart from his 
position in the American literary world, I was glad to meet as a connect- 
ing link beeween the present and the past, and especially from his con- 
nection with Inverness. This was Dr Shelton Mackenzie, well-known in 
connection with the American press, and as an author of considerable re- 
putation. He wrote Lives of Dickens and of Scott, which in a very short 
time went through several editions ; he edited the American edition of 
the “ Noctes Ambrosianae,” as well as several other works of note. He 
is a brother of the late J, C. Mackenzie, of Paris, editor of Galignani, 
who died a few weeks after I had been to Philadelphia, and son of Ken- 
neth Mackenzie, the Inverness bard, of whom the late John Mackenzie 
gives the following interesting account in his “ Beauties of Gaelic Poetry.” 
He says, “‘ Kenneth Mackenzie was born at Caisteal Leauir, near Inver- 
ness, in the year 1758. His parents were in comfortable circumstances, 
and gave him the advantage of a good education. When he was about 
seventeen years of age he was bound an apprentice as a sailor, a profession 
he entered with some degree of enthusiasm. Along with his Bible, the 
gift of an affectionate mother, he stocked his library with two other 
volumes, namely, the poems of Alexander Macdonald and Duncan Mac- 
intyre. These fascinating productions he studied and conned over on 
‘the far blue wave,’ and they naturally fanned the latent flame of poetry 
which yet lay dormant in his breast. His memory was thus kept hover- 





-ing over the scenes and associations of his childhood ; and, represented 


through the magic vista of poetic genius, every object became possessed 
of new charms, and so entwined his affections around his native country 
and vernacular tongue, that distance tended only to heighten their worth 
and beauties. 

“He composed the most of his songs at sea. His Piobairachd na 
Luinge is an imitation of Macintyre’s inimitable Beinn-dorain, but it pos- 
sesses no claims to a comparison with that masterpiece. We are not pre- 
pared to say which is the best school for poetic inspiration, or for refining 
and maturing poetic genius, but we venture to assert that the habits of a 
seafaring man have a deteriorating influence over the youthful feelings. 
This has, perhaps, been amply exemplified in the person of Kenneth 
Mackenzie. He was evidently born with talents and genius; but, not- 
withstanding the size of his published volume, we find only four or five 
pieces in it which have stepped beyond the confines of mediocrity ; these 
we give as in duty bound. 

“ Mackenzie returned from sea in the year 1789, and commenced going 
about taking in subscriptions, to enable him to publish his poems. With 
our veneration for the character of a poet, we strongly repudiate that 
timber brutality which luxuriates in insulting a votary of the muses. Men 
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of genius are always, or almost always, men of sensibility, and nice and 
accute feelings ; and it appears to us inexplicable how one man can take 
pleasure in showing another indignities and hurting his feelings. The 
itinerant subscription-hunting bard has always been the object of the little 
ridicule of little men. At him the men of clay hurl their battering-ram, and 
our author appears to have experienced his own share of the evil. Having 
called upon Alexander Mackintosh of Cantray Down, he not only refused 
him his subscription, put gruffly ordered him to be gone from his door! 
Certainly a polite refusal would have cost that high souled gentleman as little 
as his rebuff, and apologies of a tolerably feasable nature can now be found 
for almost every failing. Our bard thus unworthily insulted, retaliates 
in a satire of great merit. In this cynic production he pours forth periods 
of fire ; it is an impetuous torrent of bitter irony and withering declama- 
tion rich in the essential ingredients of its kind; and Mackintosh, who 
does not appear to have been impenetrable to the arrows of remorse, died 
three days after the published satire in his possession (in 1792). Dis- 
tressed at this mournful occurrence, which he well knew the superstition 
and gossip of his country would father upon him, Mackenzie went again 
among his subscribers, recalled the books from such as could be prevailed 


upon to give them up, and consigned them to the flames; a sufficient 


indication of his sorrow for his unmerciful, and, as he thought, fatal 
castigation of Mackintosh. This accounts for the scarcity of his books. 

“ Shortly after this event, his general good character and talents attracted 
the attention of Lord Seaforth and the Earl of Buchan, whose combined 
influence procured him the rank of an officer in the 78th Highlanders. 
Having left the army, he accepted the situation of postmaster in an Irish 
provincial town, where he indulged in the genuine hospitality 
of his heart, always keeping an open door and spread table, and literally 
carressing such of his countrymen as chance or business led in his way. 
We have conversed with an old veteran who partook of his liberality so 
late as the year 1837. 

‘In personal appearance Kenneth Mackenzie was tall, handsome, and 
strong-built, fond of a joke, and always the soul of any circle where he 
sat. If his poems do not exhibit any great protuberance of genius, they 
are never flat; his torrent may not always rush with impetuosity ; but 
he never stagnates ; and such as relish easy sailing and a smooth-flowing 
current, may gladly accept an invitation to take a voyage with our sailor- 

t. ” 


Dr Shelton Mackenzie is in excellent circumstances, holds a good 
position among the litterateurs of Philadelphia, and is in all respects a 
worthy son of such a father. He has several near relations in and around 
Inverness, but he appeared to know little more about them than a kind of 
hazy idea of their existence. WhenI mention Captain Jas. Rose, Connage ; 
John Rose, Leanach ; Hugh Rose, solicitor, Inverness ; and Donald Rose, 
cotton broker, Liverpool, as cousins, the large number of relations in good 
circumstances here will be at once apparent to all those knowing anything 
of the place and people. 

Having obtained a general idea of the city from certain points of 
vantage, I started with Dr Carroll on the return journey to New York, 
where we arrived in the evening, having made the run of 99 miles, each 


way, in two hours. Going aboard the State of Nevada, after bidding 
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farewell to my friends, I was glad to find Captain Braes and all his 
officers in the best of spirits. Next morning, just before we sailed, I was 
not a little surprised to find several of my New York friends coming on 
board with Major Manson at their head, and immediately the gallant ship 
moved from her moorings a ringing cheer was set up ; while Mr Rankine, 
an excellent piper mentioned in a previous article, blew up his Highland 
bagpipes on the pier-head, playing appropriate tunes until we could no 
longer hear the pleasing strains ; and finishing up with “ Will ye no come 
back again ?” an expression of feeling the realisation of which, I am quite 
sure, was as heartily desired by my friends on shore as it was reciprocated 
by me. We were soon past Sandy Hook, and faced the great Atlantic 
on the morning of the 4th of December last ; and, after a splendid run, the 
noble ship cast anchor at Greenock on the Sunday week following, having 
taken exactly ten days and five hours from New York to the Clyde. 
Having spent Monday in Glasgow, I found myself safely at home once 
more in the Highland Capital, after a trip of four months—a trip which 
forms one of the greenest spots in my life, and which has satisfied the 
ambition of my youth and manhood in seeing for myself Her Majesty’s mag- 
nificent possessions in British North America, where so many of our ex- 
patriated brother Highlanders have found for themselves such comfortable 
homes. 

And now I shall take the reader a little into my confidence. I have 
been strongly urged by several influential persons to publish my special 
correspondence which appeared in the Aberdeen Daily Free Press, along 
with this series, in book form, my good friend, John Mackay of Swansea, 

» offering to take twenty copies. Now, in the first place, I question 
, very much if they are worth publishing in a separate form ; and, second, 
I have my doubts as to whether they would sell sufficiently well to pay. 
I cannot afford to run any risk in the matter; but if I get sufficient en- 
couragement in the shape of subscribers, I would be disposed to work the 
Free Press articles, which deal with a different phase of Canadian life, 
and these into one consecutive whole, adopting the fullest portion of each, 
improving, and, in some places, adding to them. I have no doubt 
an interesting volume might thus be produced ut a reasonable price, and 
if I get sufficient support to place me beyond any risk of loss, I will do 
my share. I shall therefore be glad to hear from intending subscribers 
at once—price not to exceed half-a-crown, or 60 cents. A. M. 








Genealogical Motes and Queries. 


W——— 
QUERY. 
THE MACDONALDS OF BALRANALD.—Would you, or some one of your humerous 
readers, be kind enough to inform me, through the medium of the Celtic Magazine, what 


branch of the Maedonalds do the Macdonalds of Balranald, North Uist, belong to, and 
what is their crest, motto, &c, A, MACDONALD, 
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DERMOND. 
A Tate or Knicutty Deeps Done in Oxp Days. 


—Tennyson., 





BOOK II,—‘“*A SYLVAN COURT.” 
——————— 


Cuapter XI. 


The bison, fiercest race of Scotia’s breed, 

Whose bounding course outstripped the red deer’s speed, 
By hunters chased, encircled on the plain, 

He frowning shook his yellow lion-mane, 

Spurned with black hoof in bursting rage the ground, 
And fiercely toss’d his moony horns around. 


Leyden. 

In order to make good their escape, Dermond and Olave had chosen the 
thickest and most intricate part of the forest, where no horseman would 
ever have dared to penetrate. The young chieftain, however, might easily 
have lost his way but for the guidance of his faithful henchman, who 
knew every wood and mountain for many a league around Dunkerlyne, as 
well as every tide and wind along the western and northern coasts. 

They soon succeeded in baffling every effort of their pursuers to over- 
take them, and as the grey light of the morning stole over the tops of the 
mountains, lighting up the red and yellow tints of the fading woodlands, 
panting and breathless the two fugitives had gained the side of a sloping 
eminence, which commanded a fair prospect of their surroundings. 
Pausing and looking back they could perceive nothing to indicate the 
whereabouts of Bruce or his followers throughout the vast extent of shaggy 
forest and bare moorland. Away in the distance the mountains seemed 
to sleep in the folds of the snowy clouds, and a thick haze hid the sea 
entirely from view. 

“ Now that we are safe,” said Dermond, “and before considering what 
we shall do next, tell me how you managed to escape and find me out on 
the hillside yonder.” 

“Ha! my good sir,” said Olave laughing, “‘I was certain to undo the 
carles in the end ; and, though I say it, ’twas no craven feat.” 

“ll warrant you,” said Dermond, “and what now shall Kate, that 
sprightly wench, say to the doing o’t ?” 

“ Nay, now let that rest. We have something else to settle for the 
fair Kate and the good Lady Bertha,” returned the Norseman, at the same 
time causing a shadow to fall over the face of the young chieftain. 

“ As you say we have, Olave, and ’tis that which troubles me. Now, 
when 1 think on’t, I can only curse the freedom you have given me, for 
I cannot face the lady to acknowledge my failure.” 

“ A murrain on such foolery,” was the answer. “I'd have you think 
no more about the matter. Why should you rashly risk your neck in a 
hopeless enterprise? Look you now, sir, I have been as anxious as thy- 
self—if thou’lt pardon me saying so—concerning this message we, and not 
you alone, have undertaken to deliver for the relief uf the distressed damsel, 
under pain of forfeiting all reputation we may have for honour and 
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gallantry. Some other means must, however, be devised in order to ac- 
complish her liberty, for I have e’en learned that you shall have short 
shrift if you again attempt to hold any communication of whatsoever 
nature with Sir David Macneill. Many things were unsuspectingly 
dropped in my hearing which go to show that Lady Bertha’s father has 
no more the favour of Bruce than I have for this day’s doing. He is, as 
you know, a relative of John of Lorn—the friend and would be avenger of 
the murdered Comyn—and although he avows his devotion to the cause 
of Bruce, he is regarded with suspicion and duly observed. Consequently, 
any attempt to have a word or deliver a letter to him from Dunolly would 
be sheer madness. They cannot accuse him openly of any treacherous 
intention, but the suspicion exists; and the moment it became known 
that you had a desire to interview Sir David on a matter of some import- 
ance, whispers confirming the suspicion were heard in all quarters, and 
greater precautions were taken to prevent you from communicating any- 
thing which, as they supposed, might imperil the safety of Bruce and 
his whole following.” 

“But I might have explained the nature of my message to Bruce 
himself, for him to judge.” 

“Ah! that is well enough, my young master; but think you he 
would have believed what you had to say ?” 

“T should have endeavoured to make him do so, and defied to mortal 
combat the man who might venture to accuse me of a lie.” 

“ Bravely spoken,” returned Olave, “ but can you suppose they would 
have allowed you to come within the hearing of the King. You were 
under the charge of the Douglas, who is too wary to listen to the state- 
ments of his prisoners. Besides, ’tis well you did not mention the letter, 
for that would only have aggravated your position.” 

“The contents of the letter would have answered for themselves,” 
said Dermond. 

“So you might imagine,” was Olave’s answer; “ but seemingly 
innocent letters have ere now concealed the secret signs of traitors. Know 
you not that on the first intimation of your wish to speak with Sir David, 
there was even a division in the camp of the King as to whether you 
should not be instantly executed to prevent the possibility of your com- 
municating anything. Your story, so far as I could gather, was looked 
upon by Bruce as a foolish invention, and had you spoken of the letter in 
your possession it would have been taken from you and instantly destroyed. 
No one can be too careful in these dangerous times, and you can easily 
forgive the suspicions of a hunted monarch and his followers, who live 
to-day but know not what may take place on the morrow.” 

“ Thanks, good Olave,” said Dermond. “I perceive the wisdom of 
your words, and as Lorn is certainly advancing in this direction with a 
large army for the purpose of avenging the death of his kinsman, we 
could not do better than go and join the ranks and take part in the 
pursuit, trusting fervently that something may yet take place to enable us 
to deliver the packet into the safe keeping of Sir David Macneill.” 

Olave assented, and both walked briskly forward in the hope of soon 
meeting with their liege, lord Lorn. 

“ But tell me now of your escape,” said Dermond, after they had 
journeyed in silence for some time together, 
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“ Ah, yes,” said the henchman, “you wish to hear of that. Well, 
tor some weeks past I had thought it carefully over, and I was assured 
that this day of liberty was not far distant. I watched these huntings, 
and I was glad to see the way in which it scattered the starving carles, 
Faith, and they have my pity, and I fear me they have worse cheer than 
it behoves them to show in the presence of the fair and noble ladies, 
Well, as I said, these huntings overjoyed me, and I watched my oppor- 
tunity. I had the good fortune to gain the leeward side of a Douglas 
follower—in faith they were mostly all the followers of Douglas—but this 
same follower so impressed me as to make me think he had a standing 
grudge against his master; perhaps he cared not for the good fare of 
these Highland hills. At any rate, I learned the most of what I have 
already told you from him, and as I mentioned in confidence that I should 
like to warn you against insisting on an interview with Sir David, he 
agreed to give me an opportunity for so doing ; but he kept me so long in 
suspense, eluding my requests, that I finally came to the conclusion that 
he had some hidden design concerning us all. Well, driven along like 
cattle, with large staves which our guards kept perpetually poking into 
our ribs, we were naturally inclined to be stubborn. Yesterday evening, 
when that herd of cattle brushed so near our path, we were, as you know, 
pacing downward, all tied securely together, when, as the whole party 
dashed forward, the eternal and fiendish poking was renewed. For a 
time we rushed on, eager to gratify our tormentors, and yet thirsting for 
freedom ; but as they found themselves a little too far behind in the race, 
they grew rather churlish and beat and punched so fearfully that I instantly 
called on my companions, seeing we were almost alone with our guards, to 
stay and make an effort to stop the brutal treatment. We accordingly 
came to halt just as we were passing along a path bounden on each side, 
a steep bank to the left with a stream at the foot, and a rising eminence 
on the right. ‘ By the flaming beard of Thor,’ I addressed them, ‘I shall 
not budge one step further unless this unseemly beating be withheld,’ 
‘Damn the knave’s insolence,’ said one, ‘beat his bastard brains to 
pottage.’ At the same time he aimed a blow that would have cracked a 
harder head than mine, when the carle, of whom I have already spoken, 
interposed his sword, warding off the blow, and giving in return a switch 
with the broad side of his weapon, which drew forth howls of agony. 
‘ By the bones of St Fillan,’ said he, ‘if thou bearest not a civil tongue 
between thy teeth, and do not keep thy bludgeon in better discipline, I'll 
beat thee for a cowardly knave.’ Then, addressing me, he said, ‘Make 
speed, bravesir,andI shall see that no harm comes byyou,’ He had scarcely 
finished speaking when a dreadful sound of roaring came from the front, 
and onward in full career there came a bellowing bull, rearing, and lashing 
madly with his tail, frothing at the mouth, and hell flaming in his eyes. 
All of course drew back eager to escape the violence of the anticipated 
charge. Meanwhile the bull had come to a stand in the narrowest part 
of the pass, where he stood champing his feet, heaving his head, and 
whipping with his tail. Faith, we would not venture near, but continued 
to move backwards and bore the thickening blows with stubborn bravery, 
and by the soul of Odin they shall suffer for these infernal beatings. 
Several picked men were ordered to advance upon the bull and drive him 
off, but no one cared to stir, whereupon I accused them of cowardice. 
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They called me a boasting, craven-hearted cox-comb. ‘ Release these 
bands,’ I said, ‘ give me a good sword, and I shall teach these jackanapes 
how to chase a bull and clear the pass.’ ‘Come then, what say you,’ he 
said, turning to his followers, ‘if we arm this knave and have him face 
the roaring animal to put his crowing out of fashion.’ Each eager to have 
the irksome duty disposed of, said I should be worthy of a yeoman’s 
acres. Accordingly I was liberated from my bonds, and armed with a 
good sharp sword—the same I carry in my belt—I marched forward to 
meet my foe, who, seeing me advance, grew more infuriated, set up a 
great bellowing, heaved high his head, and bounded towards me like a 
warrior’s horse in tournay. My ears were dinned with the shouts of the 
spectators as they drew back alarmed, and yet straining with expectation, 
but I was not the fool to fight for the mere safety of my enemies. I saw 
the hunters coming in full course behind, the swarthy Douglas in the 
van—and heard their shouts. "Twas but the work of a moment to elude 
the careering bull as he rushed past me, flinging the froth in the air and 
roaring in his madness. I heard the yells of those behind me as he 
bounded on them, but heeding not I swung myself down the face of the 
cliff, clinging to the brushwood, but missing my footing I fell, somewhat 
stunned, among some hazel bushes at the foot of the rock. A cry came 
from above, but I soon got on my feet and fled across the stream, halting 
not until I came within a bowshot of where you and the squire and jack- 
men were journeying with a hopeless endeavour to fall in with the main 
body. I followed you at a considerable distance, but had some difficulty 
in escaping detection, but I felt secure as darkness came on. When you 
reached the hillside yonder I bedded in the bracken close to where you 
lay, and did all I could to attract your attention with the result which 
you already know.” 

“Bravo !” said Dermond, as the doughty henchman concluded his 
narrative. ‘“’Twould garnish a tale withal. But did they not attempt 
to follow ?” 

“ Faith, I know not,” said Olave. ‘The hunters were too eager in 
their sport, and as for the craven-hearted fools who watched I heard their 
shouts of terror. "Tis true a few arrows lighted on my way, but I was 
too hurried to look and learn whether they were aimed at me or the bull ; 
and as for descending that rock I swear I should not have attempted it 
under any other circumstances.” 

“ Your training as a mountaineer has not been spent in vain,” said 
the young chieftain, 

They were now going down the other side of the hill looking towards 
the Vale of Hasendean, and away in the distance tar beneath they saw 
the tall pines and shaggy beech trees that hid from view the little chapel 
of Father Dominick, close to the mountain loch that glistened in the sun- 
light. A wreath of blue smoke rising gently through the branches and 
foliage betokened the situation of the holy man’s dwelling. The morning 
was not far gone, the turf was still wet and sparkling with the evening 
dew, and the breeze was laden with the freshness and fragrance of the 
forest and mountain. 

(To be Continued.) 
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THE AGED PIPER AND HIS BAGPIPE. 
ee (Joe 

THERE are many incidents of deep interest connected with the attempt to 
reinstate the Stuarts on the British throne. Since the period of the 
Rebellion, many things have occurred, and not a few changes have happily 
tended to strengthen the reigning dynasty, and to extinguish the Stuarts’ 
last ray of hope. The Stuart family, as is well known, had many friendly 
and faithful adherents in the Highlands of Scotland, by whom every 
attempt was made at the time to obtain the services and to secure the 
allegiance of the powerful and brave. The subject of this brief notice 
was a man far-famed in his day, for his proficiency in the martial music 
of the Highlands, and not less so for his personal agility and warlike spirit, 
John Macgregor, one of the celebrated “Clann Sgéulaich,” a native of 
Fortingall, a parish in the Highlands of Perthshire, was, like too many of 
his countrymen, warmly attached to the Prince’s cause. He embraced, in 
consequence, the earliest opportunity of joining his standard. Soon after 
Charles had set his foot on the soil of Scotland, Macgregor resorted with- 
out delay to the general rendezvous of the clans at Glenfinnan, and shortly 
became a great favourite with the Prince. Macgregor was a powerful man, 
handsome, active, well-built, and about six feet in height. He was a close 
attendant upon his Royal Highness—accompanied him inall hismovements, 
and was ever ready and willing to serve him in every emergency. Charles 
placed great confidence in his valiant piper, and was in the habit of ad- 
dressing him in kind and familiar terms. Unfortunately, however, the 
gallant piper had but a very scanty knowledge of the English language, 
and could not communicate to his Royal Highness various tidings that 
might be of service to be known. The Prince, however, acquired as 
much of the Celtic tongue, in a comparatively short time, as enabled him 
to say, “ Seid suas do phiob, Iain” (Blow up your pipe, John). This was 
a frequent and favourite command of the Prince. When he entered into 
the city of Edinburgh, and likewise after the luckless Cope and his 
dragoons took flight at Prestonpans, the Prince loudly called, “Seid suas 
do phiob, Iain.” John could well do so, and the shrill notes of his 
powerful instrument were heard from afar. He stood by the Prince in 
all his movements, and went wherever he went. He joined in the march 
to Derby ; was present at the battle of Falkirk ; played at the siege of 
Stirling Castle ; and appeared with sword and pipe at the irretrievable 
defeat at Culloden, where, alas! on the evening of the fatal day, he beheld 
the last sight of his beloved Prince. 

Poor John received rather a severe wound by a ball in the left thigh, 
causing a considerable loss of blood, and consequent weakness. By the 
aid of a surgeon which he fortunately met with, the wound was dressed, 
and he made the best of his way, after many hair-breadth escapes and 
distressing deprivations, to his native glen, where he resided to the day 
of his death. He had numerous descendants— four sons and eight grandsons 
—and all of them pipers. Of these, the last alive, but now dead, was a 
grandson, the aged piper referred to at the head of this article, who was 
also a John Macgregor. 

The identical bagpipe with which Macgregor cheered the spirits of his 
Jacobite countrymen in their battles and skirmishes was still in the 
session of this grandson, the John Macgregor already alluded to, who de- 
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parted this life only a few years ago, at a very advanced age, at Druim- 
charry, in the parish of Fortingall. The instrument was in excellent 
preservation, and was undoubtedly worthy of a place in some museum. 
It had but two drones, the third in such instruments being but a modern 
appendage Its chanter was covered with silver plates, bearing inscrip- 
tions in English and Gaelic. The late Sir John Athole Macgregor, Bart., 
added one plate to it, on which are inscribed the following words in both 
languages :—‘ These pipes, belonging to John Macgregor, piper to his 
Grace the Duke of Athole, were played by his grandfather, John Mac- 
gregor, in the battles of Prince Charles Stuart’s army in 1745-6, and this 
inscription was placed on them by his Chief, Sir John Athole Macgregor, 
} Bart. of Macgregor, in 1846, to commemorate their honourable services.” 

The late owner, John Macgregor, was also a celebrated piper in his 
day, and was able to play the old pipe with wonderful efficiency, until he 
parted with it, as described below. He gained the prize pipe at the 
Edinburgh competition for Piobaireachd in July 1811. He was for several 
years in his youth piper to his Grace the Duke of Athole, and subse- 
quently to Mr Farquharson of Monaltrie, and Mr Farquharson of Finzean, 
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: In 1813 he played at the assembling of the Isle of Man proprietors at 
; Tynwald Hill. He performed at the head of his clan in Edinburgh during 
7 the Royal visit in 1822. He played the Piobaireachd, “ Thain’ na 
p Griogairich, Thain’ na Griogairich, thainig, thainig, thain’ na Griogairich,” 
8 in the great procession, when his Chief, Sir Evan Macgregor, Bart. of 


+ Macgregor, was conveying the Regalia of Scotland from the Castle to the 
1 Palace of Holyrood. He was piper to the Athole Highlanders at the 
Eglington Tournament in 1839, and had the honour of performing before 
Her Majesty the Queen at Taymouth Castle. But John became latterly 
frail and aged, and was unfortunately in rather straitened circumstances, 
He was modest and unassuming, and would rather endure privations than 
let his wants be made known to others. 

Worthy old John about sixteen years ago communicated by letter with 
his namesake, the writer, and gave in detail the above particulars relative to 
his grandfather and his ancient bagpipe. It was recommended to John, 
for his own benefit, as well as for the preservation of the interesting relic 
of the olden times in his possession, to give his consent to a notice being 
inserted in the public prints, that he was willing to part with it to some 
benevolent antiquary. The consent was given and the notice duly made 
public. In a very short space of time John received letters from several 
parties of distinction, among whom was Mr Mackenzie of Seaforth, and 
other Highland proprietors, offering handsome sums for the valuable 
relic. At length the advertisement was observed by his Grace the Duke 
of Athole, who lost no time in acquainting the aged Macgregor that he 
had every desire to become the owner of the interesting instrument, and 
that he behoved to have it, as John was willing to part with it. His Grace 
at the same time intimated to the old man that he would allow him not 
only a sum equal to the highest offered to him by any other, but | 
would in addition settle upon him a comfortable half-yearly pension as long 
as he lived. It is needless to say that the Culloden bagpipe became at 
once the property of his Grace, and that, no doubt, it now lies in silence 
in the ducal repositories of Athole, while old John Macgregor has been 
for some years in the silence of the grave. 
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THE GAELIC SOCIETY ANNUAL ASSEMBLY. 


SS 


Tus Highland gathering, now, we hope, one of the permanent institu- 
tions of the Capital of the Highlands, was held, with the usual success, 
on the evening of Thursday, 8th of July—the first day of the great 
Inverness Sheep and Wool Fair. The large assembly was presided over 
by the Rev, Thomas Maclauchlan, LL.D., F.S.A., Scot., Chief of the 
Society, in a manner which proved an agreeable surprise, even to those 
who expected great things from him. Colin Chisholm was mellow and 
sonorous as usual in his native Gaelic, though, for some unaccountable 
reason, he presented himself in Saxon habiliments; and the Rev. Mr 
Macgregor, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chief of the Society, gave 
additional proof of his genuine, unbiassed honesty and singleness of heart, 
when he gave expression (amidst loud and general applause) to the unani- 
mous feeling of all true Highlanders, that Dr Maclauchlan had an irresist- 
ible claim to be the first elected Celtic Professor in the University of 
Edinburgh ; and that on the solid grounds of good services already rendered 
in a similar field without fee or reward beyond that derived from a con- 
scientious performance of duty, and, perhaps, the possible appreciation 
some day of his services by his fellow Highlanders. We heartily agree 
with Mr Macgregor, and would say further that any other appointment in 
present circumstances will be attributed by outsiders more to social and 
after-dinner influences than to the justice of the case. Dr Maclauchlan 
has already worked hard and successfully, and has given to the world some 
very valuable results. Other candidates, no doubt, worked, but gave no re- 
sults; while another class havedone neither the one northe other. We know 
what Dr Maclauchlan has done and can do. Others must be taken a good 
deal on trust, Mr Maclauchlan has also shown by his attendance and address 
at this meeting that a man may be a good minister, and at the same time a 
good Highlander, who can join his fellows in their harmless enjoyments. 
Let us hope the example, which was much needed, will be followed by 
others of his clerical brethren, who might also, with advantage to them- 
selves and to the country, imitate, so far as they can, his literary career. 

The music, dancing, and singing were excellent—Pipe-major Ronald 
Mackenzie (late of the 78th Highlanders) and Pipe-major Alex. Maclennan 
specially distinguishing themselves. The choir is always a favourite 
feature with us, and we noticed with pleasure that all the Gaelic pieces 
were sung from the Celtic Magazine—from the words and music con- 
tributed from time to time by Mr William Mackenzie, the indefatigable 
and excellent secretary of the Society. Donald Graham did not come up 
to his usual standard in the first Gaelic song, but he quite eclipsed himself 
in his after appearances. Miss Chisholm, Namur Cottage, played the 
accompaniments in her usual perfect manner. 

The addresses delivered at these meetings ure usually of a substantial 
and instructive character, and, we think, that delivered by the Chief on 
this occasion is at least quite equal to any of its predecessors. We give 
them all, specially for the benefit of our Southern and Colonial readers, 
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Dr MactavcHLaN, who was very warmly received, spoke as follows : 
—I have great pleasure in being present at this meeting this evening, 
and having an opportunity of speaking a word on Highland subjects in 
this the capital of the Highlands. I am myself a native of this locality, 
as many of you will know ; so were my forefathers before me. I believe 
that the dust of my ancestors for many generations will be found lying in 
the burying-grounds of Kirkhill, Boleskine, and Moy; so that [ am a 
ure Inverness-shire man, almost an Inverness man. (Applause.) Not 
that I believe this makes me any better than I otherwise would be, but it 


_ gives me a peculiar interest in this locality. I would not give much for 


the man who has no tie to places as well as persons, At least I would 
not give much for the Highlander who is of that cast. I have another 
reference to make to what is personal to myself. When asked to take 
the important office which I now hold in this Society, I was told that I 
was asked, not as a minister, but as a Highlander who has some claims 
upon his countrymen of all professions and denominations. Well, I had 
no difficulty about that. Not that I can cease to be a minister or wish 
to do it even here. I am proud of my profession. No men have done 
more than ministers for Celtic literature. I could give you a string of 
the names of ministers famous in the field. But I have always striven to 
maintain a position associated with literary and national objects outside 
the professional field. And I never regretted it or found myself the worse 
of it. I there had a platform on which I could meet men of every creed 
and profession. And never will I forget the hearty goodwill with which 
a worthy Roman Catholic priest came up to me, after the pubiication of 
the Dean of Lismore’s book, and congratulated me, as a Macgregor which 
he was, in doing so much to bring honour on his name and Church, He 


» knew well that the Dean was a Macgregor and a dignitary of the medixval 


Church. Now, while a minister by profession, and proud to be one, I 
stand here to-night as neither minister nor layman, neither Whig nor 
Tory, advocating no distinctive creed, but solely as a Highlander, who has 
been long and warmly interested in the history, and literature, and the 
general well-being of his Highland countrymen, and who has tried to 
make his voice, when he could, heard in their behalf. (Applause.) 
Passing from this, I have to advert very briefly to two or three subjects 
interesting to Highlanders-—and first of all, their past history. There is 
nothing in it that is not creditable to the race. There is much, no doubt, 
that savours of the times such as they were, but nothing that brings dis- 
credit on the race. They have always been intense, and so they continue 
to be, and will probably while they exist. The very early period of their 
history in Scotland comes down to us with the marvellous story of Gal- 
gacus, as told by Tacitus. Why, these kilted ancestors of ours measured 
swords with the Romans! The incident is as well authenticated as any 
which Tacitus relates; and more than measured swords with them, came 
off victorious. (Cheers.) Atleast the progressof the Romansnorthwards was 
checked, and Agricola retired southward to his winter quarters. Nor did 
the Romans ever penetrate into the heart of the country again. They 
sailed round the coasts, and formed a few settlements as far north as the 
county of Moray, but the heart of the country, and particularly the High- 
lands, remained untrodden and untouched during the whole Roman 
period. In later times, too, the Highlanders took their share in the 
struggles that affected the welfare of the country. They shared in the 
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conflicts of Robert Bruce. No doubt the Macdougalls of Lorn were 
hostile to Bruce, and showed it. But they were but a section of the 
Highlanders, and Bruce’s own reserve at Bannockburn, on which he 
relied in case of necessity, was, so far as infantry was concerned, composed 
entirely of Highlanders, and nobly did they maintain the honour of their 
name and country. And so down to modern times, when they bore at 
least their own share in the conflicts of Great Britain, and on every hand 
they have maintained the credit of the race, and won for themselves an 
imperishable name in the annals of this great nation. (Loud cheers.) We 
do not desire to make a boast of all this. Let these things speak for 
themselves. But there are times when they, as well as others, should be 
reminded of them. And I think the time and place which I occupy here 
affords a fitting opportunity which it would be wrong to neglect. (Hear.) 

We are not ashamed of being known as Highlanders ; quite the reverse, 
(Hear, hear.) I have been often struck by the absurdity of the name 
which is often given in modern times to the inhabitants of this country. 
I do not refer to the name English, as if we were all Englishmen, and 
some Scotsmen do try their utmost to conceal their nationality. I refer 
to the term Anglo-Saxon. Did you ever hear of such a piece of tautology? 
It is a mere reduplication of what is virtually the same thing. Are the 
inhabitants of this country Anglo-Saxon? Many of us have not one drop 
of Saxon blood in us, and don’t feel that we are a hair the worse. (Cheers.) 
Are the Welsh Anglo-Saxons? I say, ask them, and you will find what 
they themselves think. Are the native Irish Anglo-Saxons? If they were 
they had been differently treated by the dominant race. I believe the 
Irish question to be simply a question of race. But we have about six 
millions of the inhabitants of this United Kingdom Celtic in blood and 
temperament ; and to be called Anglo-Saxon is a contemptible blunder 
founded in ignorance and prejudice. We are an Anglo-Celtic race, and 
nothing else. (Cheers.) It is amusing to see and hear what the Anglo- 
Saxon has done at home and abroad, as if the very soul of every enter- 
prise of his did not largely depend on Celtic energy and life. Your 
colonists are as much Celts as Saxons, as every one visiting them cannot 
fail to observe, and these Celts are not the least successful of them. 
(Cheers. ) 

But the subject of Celtic literature comes up for consideration at a 
meeting like this. I have often said that Celtic literature is a word that 
includes much. There are six millions of people embraced in the Celtic- 
speaking population of Western Europe, and each branch of these has its 
own literature. You have the literature, oral and written, of Brittany, 
which is full of interest. It is not abundant, but, taken along with the 
ancient remains of that beautiful country, it presents a field of observation 
and study second to none in Europe. It is most exciting for a High- 
lander to travel in Brittany, and to see and hear what he sees and hears 
there. Everywhere he meets something different from home and some- 
thing like it. Above all, it is the region of poetry, of which, as with our- 
selves, almost all the literature consists. I would advise every Celtic en- 
thusiast to travel in Brittany. He brings home facts and impressions 
new to him and full of instruction. 

The literature of Cornwall is like that of Brittany, not extensive. It 
is remarkable that these two projections into the Atlantic, the two Corn- 
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walls, one of France and one of Britain, are occupied by a Celtic race, and 
till recently both by a Celtic tongue. And these two tongues are closely 
related, and are the possession of what must originally have been the same 
people. The remains of Cornish literature have only been printed recently, 
but were it nothing else than William’s Cornu-British Lexicon, that 
literature has made a valuable contribution to the literature of the race. 

In Wales the literature is abundant. Numerous newspapers and 
other periodicals exist, and you could fill the shelves of a moderately 
sized library with original works in prose and verse. If I were a rich 
man I would like to collect a Celtic library. But as I am not, I must 
collect such books as I can. But the Gaelic Society of Inverness might 
set itself to do a less wise thing than to collect a library of works in the 
six Celtic tongues. (Hear, hear.) It would be unique and full of interest. 

Man has its literature—peculiar, but of much value, giving us a special 
and distinct orthography, and retaining idioms peculiar to itself. I have 
been in Man, and tried to converse in Manx, But they are hard to 
understand these Manxmen. And their profuse admixture of English 
with the native language makes it more difficult and not easy to com- 

rehend. 

The literature of Ireland is an honour to the race and country. It 
gives some idea of what the native Celt really is. I have a great respect 
for the Saxon. He has proved his worth by what he has done in the 
history of the world. No race in it has left a broader or a deeper mark. 
But he does not readily mix with the Celt. There are sources of irremov- 
able antagonism between them, and hence they are hindrances and not 
helps to the progress of each other. The bitterness that fills the Irish 
native mind is not that of politics or religion. It is, as I said, of race, 
and will not easily be removed, But hard pressed as the Irish have been 
by their antagonist, the Irish have noble relics of the past—relics worthy 
of a great people, In literature were there nothing but their annals, they 
are a possession such as no other nation has, and the recent publication of 
large sections of their literary remains, in transcribed MSS., presents us 
with a literature well worthy of the name. 

Our Gaelic literature is but a section of the literature of the Celtic 
race, and is not to be taken alone. In quantity it may be less than either 
the Irish or the Welsh ; in quality it is behind none. Ossian, as we 
possess it, is the finest production of the Celtic mind. (Cheers.) I enter 
here into no controverted question, but take the poems as we have them. 
Much of the Irish Ossianic poetry is doggerel, though there are fine 
tragments. But Ossian, as Macpherson gave it to the world, is poetry, 
rich in all that constitutes poetry, and made an impression to correspond. 
Saxon jealousy and some Celtic broke out against it, as it would to-morrow 
again in the same circumstances, But there it is, and you might as well 
attempt to blot one of the stars out of the firmament as the name of Ossian 
out of the roll of the world’s great poets. (Loud cheers.) The very con- 
troversies regarding him and his poetry are tokens of his power. Gaelic 
literature, both prose ard verse, is of great antiquity, so great that it was 
in its period of decadence before the English language exisied as we now 
have it. (Hear, hear.) The remains of it are few, it may be, but they 
are samples of what must have been a wonderful whole. The MSS. ex- 
isting—theological, philosophical, medical, astrological, genealogical, topo- 
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graphical, grammatical, &c.—are mere samples, but they are samples that 
could not have existed did they not represent a great deal more. (Ap- 
plause.) They all indicate a maturity that could only come of exten- 
sive practice. Some of these, such as the Book of Deer, and the works 
of the Mull Macleans, the physicians of the Lords of the Isles, are un- 
mistakably Scottish. Modern Celtic literature, I need hardly say here, is 
largely composed of poetry. For 150 years poets have been singing in 
Gaelic on all the subjects that usually interest their class. From Mac 
Mhaighistir Alastair and Donnachadh Ban we have a string of them, 
while even before their day we shall find Iain Lom and John Roy 
Stewart. Even now they exist, and two of them I know as connected 
with my own flock in Edinburgh—Mrs Mackellar and Neil Macleod— 
no unworthy members of the fraternity of Gaelic bards. We lately lost 
an admirable Gaelic Scholar in the person of Mr D. C. Macpherson, I 
confess to a great love of the Gaelic tongue. People say it is dying. So 
much the greater the pity. (Hear.) People tell you, would it not be better 
to have but one spoken tongue in the country? Nota bit. Does the 
British army lose by its variety of nationalities? Quite the contrary. It 
adds to its strength. Its Irish and Highland and Welsh and English 
regiments add to the general strength and life of the army, so do the 
various tongues as they exist among us add to the general power and high 
spirit of the British nation. They coalesce admirably, and yet each has 
its own distinctive character and force. Things don’t gain in grace and 
power by being reduced to the level of a common uniformity. It does not 
do to make a man all head or all heart. He is the better of having a share 
of both in suitable proportion. So the Gaelic should live, and to live should 
be taught, (Hear, hear.) A Highlander who talks Gaelic is not educated 
unless he can read it, (Cheers.) I have nothing against the national school 
system. I believe more of the youth of the Highlands are getting a better 
education than ever in their history. But I fear that there is less teaehing 
of the native tongue from what I hear. It is not justice to the people of the 
Highlands not to teach them to read Gaelic. (Applause.) How it is to 
be done I am not to discuss. There are plenty funds to serve the purpose 
if they could be got at, and I do not know a more patriotic object to de- 
vote them to. It isall wellto speak of Gaelic literature ; but what is the use 
of a literature that cannot be read. (Hear.) And I speak very emphatically 
of religious literature, which has done so much for the elevation of our 
Highland countrymen, It will be useless if it cannot be read. Our 
Bibles and Catechisms and other moral and religious publications, of 
which there are so many, will be thrown well nigh away if the people 
have not the power of reading them. The reading of Gaelic must be 
taught while the people speak it, and this Gaelic Society of Inverness, 
which has done good service already, must do more by knocking at every 
door that offers the slightest hope until the object is accomplished. All 
faithful and loyal Highlanders must join in this. I have taken my own 
share of the work, and I am willing to take more. Alexander Macdonald 
says of the Gaelic :— 


*S i labhair Adhamh ann an Parras fein 
*S bu shiubhlach Gaelig a beul aluinn Eubh’, 
Och ! tha ’bhuil ann! ’s uireasbhach, gan, fo dhith, 


Gloir gach teang’ a labhradh cainnt ac 
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I must say a word on the social condition of the Highlands. High- 
landers may now be divided into two great sections—the home and the 
colonial. I have seen and perused with interest the accounts given of 
their visits to America by Mr Mackenzie and Mr Murdoch, your two 
active and energetic Celtic editors. (Applause.) It is of importance for 
us to know the lot of our countrymen both in Canada and the United 
States, and they have given us a faithful picture of it. I have been in 
America, too, and have visited most of the townships in Canada where 
Gaelic is spoken. It is, however, six-and-thirty years ago, and things must 
be changed since. But I saw sufficient to satisfy me that Highlanders had 
for the most part made a good exchange. I took dinner one day in the farm- 
house of a Skye emigrant. I was made most comfortable, and asked my 
host which he liked best, America or Skye? His answer was, “I could 
not spread such a table as that before my guests in Skye.” He had improved 
his condition substantially, and all was hisown. He had no fear of land- 
lord, or factor, or sheriff-officer. But America has its drawbacks. I 
would specially notice the climate. The heat and the cold are both 
terrific. There are immense distances to travel, bad roads, and a multi- 
tude of minor inconveniences. America is no garden of Eden, although 
a good country for men who practically have no other. But is not this a 
better country, and is there not abundant room in it yet? (Laughter 
and cheers.) I am no revolutionist. The rights of property may not 
lawfully be abolished. But I am here to say that our landlords never did 
a thing more unwise than in driving their people out of the country. The 
people they have sent adrift are now their great rivals in the produce 
markets, and they will be so increasingly. All America needs is a market 
for her produce, and men have immense advantages who have no rent to 
pay. It used to be said that every man we sent abroad became a consumer 
of our produce of various kinds. He has turned out a producer, and a 
very abundant one. When I see our desolated straths and glens, I cannot 
but think of the infatuation that sent the people who once filled them 
away to cultivate the forests and prairies of America, enriching another 
nation,and impoverishing our own—(loud cheers)—and my feelings are the 
same when I see the back streets and lanes of our cities occupied by a 
people who once trod independently their native heath, spoke and sung 
in their native language, and contributed their share largely by their toil 
to the national wealth. Such things will and must have their Nemesis. 
(Applause.) It would be better for the land, the landlord, and the 
people, that the Highlanders had been left to cultivate the land which 
they called their own, which they won and kept by the sword for their 
landords during many generations, and from which they were cast out as 
a thing of nought. (Applause.) How the evil is to be remedied I don’t 
pretend to say. But if there is to be legislation in connection with our 
land laws, the Gaelic Society of Inverness might use their influence in 
directing it with regard to the Highlands in the way most likely to serve 
the interests of the Highland people. In many parts of the country they 
themselves seem to have a very small share of that civil liberty for which 
as a nation we struggled so long, and may, perhaps, be afraid to act. 
Their friends must act for them. 

One other subject. Can we not next year have a census of the Gaelic- 
speaking population of Scotland? The Irish had it last census but one. 
H2 
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Why should not we? The Church Committee, of which I am convener, 
have unanimously memorialised Government in favour of such a census, 
It would be full of interest, and could be made to serve important 
practical grades. Would this society send a memorial to the same effect? 
It is quite in their line, and would be of great and substantial service 
to the Highlands. Your excellent M.P., Mr Fraser-Mackintosh has 
promised his hearty support. 

And now let me again thank you for the honour you have done me, 


I wish your Society a long and prosperous course, and desire that it may 


serve to promote largely the best interests of our much-loved Highlands, 
And in taking leave, let me say with the Gaelic bard :— 


Gu meal sibh breth agus buaidh, 

Gu meal sibh uaill agus muirn, 

Gu meal sibh gach beannachd an cein, 
*8 mo bheannachd fein dhuibh air thus, 


“An la a chi us nach faich.” ‘ 


About half the musical part of the programme having been exhausted, 
Mr Coun CuisHotm was called upon by the Chief, and he spoke elo- 
quently in Gaelic as follows :— 

A Dheadh Chinn-iuil, A Bhantighearnan agus a Dhaoine uailse. 

A thaobh ’s gun cuala sibh Gaidhlig mhath agus moran do dheadh 
Bheurlia ’o ’n Ollamh MacLachlain, cha ruig mise leas guth a radh mu 
dheibhinn sean eachdraidh na Gaidhealtachd ; chuala sibh sin ’o fhear a 
tha moran nis fiosraiche na mise. Ach feudaidh sinn iomradh a thoirt 
air beagan ghnothaichean is fhaisge air ar tiom fein. 

Bho ’n tha soar-shaigdearan a Bhaile so cho math ’s gun tug iad cead 
dhuinn cruinneachadh a nochd fo chromagan an tigh ’s modha’s is fhearr 
tha aca fein tha duil agamsa gum biodh e araid focal na dha a channtainn 
mu ’n deibhinn ann sa chiad dola mach. A reir mo bheachdsa, tha e na 
aobhar uaill ’s na aobhar toilichidh do mhuinntir Inbhirnis gum bheil na 
ceudan de’n daoine fein ullamh fodh arm ’s fodh eideadh gu iad fein agus 
an duthaich a dhion. 

Tha iad cho foghuintach, cho tapaidh, cho ealanta,’s cho glan-ionnsuichte 
an cleasachd nan arm, agus anns gach cleas eile ri daoine tha giubhlan cota 
dubh na dearg, eadar dha cheann na Rioghachd. Na ’n tigeadh 
caonnag, na cogadh, ’s gu’m bidh ceartas an cunnard, a choir ri sheasamh, 
na toireachd ri thoirt a mach, dheanadh misneachd, cruadal, ’s treubhantas 
saor-shaigdearan Inbhirnis so a dhearbhadh. 

Tha cuid ag radh gun robh na Gaidheil bho shean cho trailleil ’s gun 
rachadh iad do ’n choille comhla ri ’n ceann-cinnidh gus an taghadh iad a 
chraobh ris am bu mhath leo bhi air an crochadh. Cha’n eil mise 
creidsinn guth dheth so. Tha Jan dearbhadh againn ged bha na daoine 
bho n @’ thainig sinn fior mhodhail, gun robh iad neo-eisimaileach, agus 
ro dhileas dha na tighearnan. Mar dhearbhadh air an earbsa as an deadh- 
bheachd fein dh’ islich iad Mac-ic Aillean, agus fear-na Ceapaich ; chuir 
iad as an ard-inbhe le cheile iad agus chuir iad daoine eile na’naite. Bha 
Clann-choinnich cho beachdail ’s cho ceannasach ’s nach leigeadh iad le 
’n ceann-cinnidh, Iarla Sithphort, Caisteal Bhraithainn a leagail gu lar. 
Nuair a ghabh tighearna Ghlinnurachidh na cheann gun togadh e Caisteal 
dha thein shuidhich e steidh air bruthach ri taobh Loch-ta, ach cha do 
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thaitinn an larach ri na Cambeullaich, ’s b-fheudar do “ Dhunnachadh 
Dubh na Curaice,” Caisteal a Bheallaich a thogail aig ceann Loch ta, 
Bho so chi sinn nach robh na Finneachan Gaidhealach gun chomhairle na’n 
ceann fein. Bha na tighearnan ag earbsa as an t-slaugh agus an slaugh 
earbsach as na tighearnan, fhad sa chitheadh iad ceartas a dol air adhart. 
Ach bha na Gaidheil laidir, daingean n’ am beachd fein. Mar dhearbhadh 
air so, seall mar rinn iad am bliadhna Thearlaich air tighearna Ghrannd. 
Thionail e aona-ceud-deug fear, ’s dh-iarr e orra eiridh le Diuchd Uilleam ; 
cha do fhreagair duine ach naodhnar as a cheude. Air an aon doigh, 
thionail Mac Leoid mile fear mu Chaisteal Dhunbheagan, ’s cha do lean e 
fein agus Diuchd Uilleam ach an coigeamh earrainn de chuid daoine. 
Chuir Diuchd Athul, agus Morair Bhraidalba an cuid daoine cruinn, ach 
an deamhan aona mhac maithir idir a fhuair an Diuchd na’n t Iarla a 
leigeadh urachar na bhuaileadh buille an aghaidh Phrionns’ Tearlach. Sin 
agaibh lan-dearbhadh air gu’n robh na Gaidheil saor-inntinneach nuair 
thigeadh a chuis gu h-aon sa dha. Cha do shoillsich a ghrian air daoine 
na bu dilse na Gaidheil Alba. Na’m bidh dearbhadh bhuainn air so, 
dh’fhonadh dhuinn cuimhneachadh mar leum fear an deigh fear do sheachd- 
nar bhraithrean a dol eadar Mac [lean agus saighdean a naimhdean ann 
am blar Inbhir-cheithinn. Latha Raonruari leum a bhrathair-altrum eadar 
an Ridire Eoghain Camaran Lochial ’s fear-bogha bha deanamh cuimse air 
an Ridire ; char an t-saighead na chridhe fein, ach thearruinn e beatha ’n 
Ridire. La na Maoile-ruaidhe am braidhe-Lochabar leum an t-aireach-mor 
eadar fear-na-Ceapaich agus na naimhdean bha’n comhar a bheatha a thoirt 
dheth. 

Dh’fhaodainn moran innse de leithid so, ach bha na Gaidheil cho dileas 
ann ’s gach doigh eile sa bha iad an teas a bhlair. An deigh la na 
dunach air sliabh Chuilodair bha airgiod cheann air a thairgse a iomadh 
fear, ’s deich mile fichead air a thairgse a run an t-sluaigh, Prionns’ 
Tearrlach. Tha fios agaibh uile ged a thairgeadh iad deich mile fichead 
millian punnd Sassunnach nach robh duine air Gaeltachd na h-Aiba 
ghabhadh e. Thairg iad mile punnd Sassunnach a ceann tighearna 
Chluani. ’S cha robh duine na gille’m Baideanach aig nach robh fios 
gun robh e na dhuthaich fein. Thug muinntir Bhaideanach an aire mhath 
air fad na ’n naoi bliadhna bha e fo ’n choille. Char e sin do ’n Fhraing 
’s dh-eug e goirid an deigh dha dhol thairis. 

Theagamh gun can fear-eigin gur “dan mar dhurachd” a bhi seinn 
cliu nan Gaidheal, ’s gu’n cuir e mar cheisd, an robh droch dhuine riamh 
na’m measg? ’S fheudar aideachadh g’un robh aon salachar dhuine an 
Asuinn mu thuath a bhrath an deadh shaighdear, ’s an deadh cheannard 
Montrose. Mar dhuais, fhuair e luchd luinge do mhin bhreoite’s thubh- 
airt Ian Lom— 
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Marbh-phasg ort a mhi-mheis 

Nach ole a reic thu ’m fireun, 

Airson na mine Litich, 

*S da thrian di goirt. 
Bha mile punnd Sassunnach air ceann Mhic Shimidh ; ’s gu bhi cinnteach 
gun glacadh iad e chuir iad feachd de na saighdearan dearga air Blar- 
na-Coinlich, feachd eil aig Bail-a-gheta, feachd eile air an Roan-fhearna 
aig Struidh ; agus feachd eil air Lon-bhrodhlainn, a chum’s gum faigheadh 
iad e ma bha e aon chuid air an talamh no fodha. Chuairtaich iad 
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oighreachd Mhic Shimidh eadar ard as iosal le saighdearan dearga. ’Se'n 
Cambeullach dubh bha na cheannard air feachd Lon-bhrodhlainn. So am 
fear ris an d’ thuirt Mac Mhaighistir Alastair— 

Cambeullach dubh Earraghael 

Mac a mhurtair, odba mhearlaich, 


Air an t-sraichd a fhuair e arach 
*S bhiodh e ’m pairt ri mearlaich a chruidh, 


Ge’d bha e dubh, cha robh e gun iochd ’s gun bhaidh ri muinntir nan 
gleann. Bha duine bha fuathasach neo-mhaitheach agus neo-threde- 
aireach air cheann na ’m feachdan eile eadar talamh Mhic Shimidh agus 
Inbhirnis. °S e Maidsear Logard a b-ainm dha ’n duine-so, agus a reir 
sgeoil bha e na chreachadar ’s na chuis-fheagail do shluagh na Gaidh- 
ealtachd. Thuirt bean uasal bho ’n tug e an crodh— 


Tha crodh agam an Sassunp, 

*S tha iad an glasadh a ’m Pairce, 

Mu ghabhus sibh an urra riu ’n tochradh 
*S e Maidsear Logard an t-aireach, 


Bha dithis mhac do’n t-Siosalach Ghlaiseach na ’n Ofigich fodh ‘n 
duine-so ; la de na lathaichean dh-iarr e air an dithis dhaoine-so a bhi 
ullaimh sa mhaduim am maireach gu dhol a losgadh Caisteal agus duthaich 
an athair. Char iad a ghabhail lethsgeul an athair, ach bhagair e air 
falbh as fhianuis iad. Mu chiarachdainn na ’n trath thainig dearcag 
ghlas ris an canair am bitheantas peilear, ’s ghabh an grainne-so rathad 
direach triomh chom, ’s thug e an t-ole’s an t-anam comhla a corp Logard ; 
agus cha deach duthaich an t-Siosalaich a losgadh fhathasd. Thug Mac 
Shimidh Morthir air. Thug iad an aire fad uine ann sa Mhorthir aige 
fein air; ach mar a bha cham-chomhail air chaidh e thairis air Loch- 
Morair agus ghabh e tuinid ann an cos seann chraobh mhor a thuit tarsainn 
air allt ris an canar Allt-a-bhearraidh. Bha ’s an am ann a Meobul 
trusdar air an robh Iain mac Raild mhic Lachlain Dh’fheudainn 
fhine innse, ach ge ’d a dh’ innseadh, tha fhios “ Nach eil coille gun a 
crionaich ’s nach eil fine gun a diabhail.” Bhrath am fear so an seann 
duine agus fhuair e an t-airgiod cinn ; ’s bha e fein agus Uistean a mhac 
’n an daoine mora fhad ’sa mhair an t-airgiod-fola ; ach, nuair a dh’eug 
Uistean, b’ fheudar do na coimhearsnaich a thiolaigeadh air an cosg fein ; 
’s cha ’n eil duine beo an diugh de ’n dream do ’n robh e ach aon duine a 
tha mu dheas, Chum am Bard air chuimhne gun robh oillt aig muinntir 
na duthcha roimh ’n bhrathadair agus a shliochd, 





Cha chluinn sinn aca mar cheol cluaise 

Ach a moladh uaisle ’n athair, 

Am fear a reic an censpunn rioghal 

Air son mile dh’ airgiod bratha. 
Nuair a bha oighreachd an t-Sruthain an lamhan a Chruin chuir dubh- 
lachd a gheamhraidh an Seardsan Mor, Iain-Dubh Camaran, a ghabhail 
cuid na h-oidhche an tigh drochairt a bhrath e; ’s cha do sheas cuid no 
daoine dha an deigh sin. Bho latha [udas gu so cha d’eirich gu math do’n 
fhear-bhratha. 

Ann an tri-fichead bliadhna sa ceithir thogadh tri-deug’-ar-fhichead do 

reiseamaidean an Gaidhealtachd Alba. Tha e air innse dhuinn le luchd 
eachdraidh gu ’n do thogadh da-mhile dheug agus coig ceud fear dhiubh 
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sin mu thuath air Peairt, agus sin uile ann an aon ochd-mhiosan-deug. 
Co meud a thogadh iad a ’n diugh feadh nan Garbh-chrioch ? 

Ged’ a chuireadh iad an ceannard is foghuintiche fo ’n Chrun an diugh 
a thogail dhaoine, cha ’n eil duil agamsa gu’m Db’ urrainn tighearnan na 
Gaidhealtachd gu leir aon reiseamaid a chur ri cheile. Cha ’n eil daoine 
ann ; tha chuid mhor de ’n talamh na fhasaichean aig fiadh-bhiastan an 
achaidh, agus a reir coltas tha cuid de na daoine fhuair an talamh air 
chumhnant bhi na ’n cul-taice dha ’n t-slaugh ro dheonach an sgriobadh 
as an rathad buileach glan. 


The Chief at this stage had to leave the meeting, and his place was 
taken, amid cheers, by Captain MacRa Chisholm, Glassburn, a previous 
chief of the Society. During the usual interval of ten minutes, Pipe- 
major Ronald Mackenzie delighted the audience with the (Highland) soul- 
stirring strains of his bagpipes, fingered in a most masterly and perfect 
manner. More music—Gaelic and English solos and part-songs—fol- 
lowed, when 


The Rev. Atexanper Macerecor, M.A., brought an exceedingly suc- 
cessful meeting to a close by proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the Chief 
of the Society in the following appropriate terms, and amidst the general 
cheering of the audience :—He had no doubt they would all join him in 
according a very hearty vote of thanks to the Chief of the Society, Dr 
Maclauchlan—(cheers)—who had given them such a splendid address, 
and such an interesting account of the many dialects comprised in the 
term Celtic. (Loud applause.) He, however, could not do justice to 
himself or to his subject in that effeminate language (English)—-(laughter 
and cheers)—and would have to turn to his own forcible Gaelic. (Cheers.) 
He then went on to say in that language how much they were all indebted 
to Dr Maclauchlan for coming so far to do his duty as Chief of the Society, 
and congratulated him on the excellent manner in which he did it. He 
expressed his regret that their veteran friend, Professor Blackie, found 
himself at the last moment unable to join them—(cheers)—and so left a 
conspicuous blank in their programme. In his letter of apology for non- 
attendance, Professor Blackie referred to the present position of the Celtic 
Chair. In connection with his achievements in making the Chair a success, 
the Professor deserved their most hearty congratulations. (Loud cheers.) 
A Chair of the Celtic languages would soon be an established fact in the 
University of Edinburgh, and he (Mr Macgregor) was only giving expres- 
sion to a feeling almost unanimous among educated Highlanders when he 
said that the Professor and those associated with him could not do better 
than confer the Professorship, in his old age, upon the Chief of the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness, the venerable Dr Maclauchlan—(loud cheers) 
—who had done so much real service in the Celtic field already as to 
make them all feel that the Chair should be at least offered to him. 
(Cheers.) He was sorry Dr Maclauchlan had to leave them so early, but 
they had another excellent Celt, Captain Chisholm, a previous Chief of 
the Society to take his place. (Cheers.) They were also indebted to 
him for his present services, as well as for many which had gone before. 
(Cheers,) 
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MONUMENT TO MR ANGUS MACDONALD. 
o— 


Durine a recent visit to the glorious glen of Urquhart we sauntered into 
the churchyard, and was gratified to find a very neat headstone, with an 
appropriate inscription, with all the appearance of having been recently 
erected, in memory of the late Angus Macdonald, known as the Glen- 
Urquhart Gaelic Bard, and especially, during the last few years of his 
life, as the first Bard of the Gaelic Society of Inverness. The stone is 
about six feet in height, unpretentious and neat, and such as we could 
fancy the old bard himself would have chosen if he had any voice in the 
matter. Especially would he be gratified to find himself buried, among 
his ancestors and more immediate relations, in a pretty, square, grassy 
plot, levelled and railed in from the neglected—disgracefully neglected— 
surroundings. In each corner within the neat railing are planted fine 
yews, while at the foot of the grave luxuriates a very pretty white heath. 
The inscription, composed by Mrs Mackenzie, the bard’s daughter, 
herself inheriting no small share of her father’s talents, is as follows :— 


Diep 9TH SEPTEMBER, 1874, 
ANGUS WILLIAM MACDONALD, 
GLEN-URQUHART, 
Aged 70 Years, 
FIRST BARD OF THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS, 
Kind-hearted and talented, 
Loved and lamented ; 
A true Highlander, 
With more than ordinary love 
For his country and countrymen, 
His faults were many ; 
He that is without any 
Let him cast a stone 
At him. I loved him well ; 
He was my father ; 
And sacred to his memory 
These words are penned 
By her he loved best, 
With the hope that at rest 
His soul is with Christ, 
His righteous judge. 
On the other side of the monument is an appropriate inscription in 
memory of the bard’s faiher, John Macdonald, the famous catechist. 

The memorial is creditable to the feeling and good taste of the late 
bard’s son-in-law—Mr Alexander Mackenzie, merchant, Church Street, 
Inverness, at whose expense, we understand, it has been erected. But 
he has it in his power to do more than this. He should at once proceed 
to give the bard’s works to the Celtic world. Macdonald composed 
numerous pieces of great merit, and he left most of them, in MS., avail- 
able for publication. Two highly meritorious compositions—his “ Lament 
for Lord Clyde” and his “ Highlanders in the Crimea ”—were printed in 
the first volume of the Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, 
but these are by no means his best, We had, on a recent occasion, the 
pleasure of perusing several of them in MS., and we have no hesitation 
in saying that Mr and Mrs Mackenzie will fail in their duty, not only to 
the memory of the bard, but to the whole Gaelic-reading public, unless 
they take early steps to give his poems to the world in a permanent form, 
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FARMS INDEED! AND SOULS TO MATCH. 


—pg—— 


WE extract the following account of Mammoth farms, and fine Highland 
patriotism, from a letter just received from a native of Wester Ross, who 
has been able, to all appearance, to butter his bread pretty thickly in 
South Australia. The letter was none the less interesting that it contained 
a P.O.O. for £10 to pay for several of the best Celtic works in circula- 
tion, ordered by the writer, Describing his own farm and that of a friend, 
he says :—“ Our run is a great deal longer than the county of 
Inverness. There is plenty of land here for poor Highlanders to settle 
on, and you are, I have no doubt, aware that our land laws are the most 
liberal of all the Australian colonies. I had a letter the other day from 
a friend, a native of Kenlochewe, informing me that he was after buying 
a large farm of ninety thousand and sixty-five (90,065) acres. He has 
other two farms besides. Last year he reaped one thousand acres of 
wheat, yet twenty-five years ago he came to this country quite poor.” 
The writer then proceeds—“ Accept the heartfelt thanks of a Highlander 
from home, who dearly loves his native country, for your eloquent speech 
at the Annual Dinner of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, in defence of 
the language and literature and the character of the Highlanders against 
the sweeping, ungenerous, and unfounded charges made against them by 
Inspector Ross and others. You handled the subject well, and left the 
great Ross without a leg to stand upon, or rather, you swept away the 
cumbrous aud twisted stilts on which he supported himself, and you 
brought him down to the level of common mortals—indeed, far beneath 
them in the opinion of all true-hearted Highlanders. It’s a foul bird that 
defiles his own nest, and this scholastic philosopher has done so to a most 
damaging degree— 

When as a philosopher he sprung 

Like a mushroom from the dung, 

His poisoned shafts with vengeance flung 

At the Gael’s head. 


For such a deed he should be hung 
Until dead, dead. 


That is my wish for all electro-plated Saxons. The genuine Saxon is a 
noble fellow, but the ‘ would-bes’ are a mean, base, contemptible lot, 
whether of Irish or Scottish origin ; the unnatural animals have always 
the same peculiatities.” Our friend adds, after a bit of genuine Gaelic, 
the following postscript :— 


Excuse this scribbling blundering letter, 

For I have no time to write it better ; 

The men are ready at the yards standing, — 
To begin their work of drafting and branding. 
Before the sun sinks in the deep, 

We must run through ten thousand sheep, 
And call them out with skill and care, 

Ready to start them for the fair. 

To me the task is not yc me easy 
With hands so grimy, black, and greasy, 
Deftly to guide the pen, 

Indite a letter, and watch my men, 
Farewell again my Celtic friend, 

My best regards to thee I send ; 

Mark! let my work be ever so hard 

I still must play the embryo bard. 
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HOIRINN HO, CHA BHI SINN TURSACH. 
———_ 
Imuinneag—Hoirinn ho, cha bhi sinn tursach, 

Gabhaibh oran, ’s olaibh srubag, 
Dh’ fhaodadh fortan thigh’nn an duthaich, 
Nach eil duil agaibh, ’ni feum dhuibh. 

Mile marbhaisg ’air an t’ saoghal, 

’S mairg a bheir anabarra gaoil da, 

’S mor gum b’ fhearr a bhi as aonais, 

Na fear fhaotainn nach dean feum dheth. 
Hoirinn oh, &e. 

Am fear a bhios da thional gabhaidh, 

Rud aige, ’s nach cuir e ‘lamh air, 

Bithear dha sgaoileadh air cach, 

An deighe 'bhais, ’s cha ’n fhearrd e fein e. 
Hoirinn ho, é&e. 

Chunna mise daoine coire, 

Na mo nabachd, ri am m’ oige, 

’S nuair a shuidheadh iad mu bhord, 

Bu bhinn an ceol a bhi dha ’n eisneachd. 
Hoirinn ho, &c. 

Gheibhte ceol, is ol, is manran, 

Gheibhte rainn, is fuinn, is gair’ ann, 

Gheibhte piob mhor nan dos ard’, 

Aig Iain Macaoidh, ’s be lamh ga gleusadh. 
Hoirinn ho, &e. 

Thainig rud eile bho ’n uair sin, 

Thainig gaine, ’s thainig cruadal, 

Thainig prois, is croic, gun uaisle, 

’S dh’ fhas na daoine fuar ri cheile. 
Hoirinn ho, &c. 

Am fear a shaolas tu ’tha sabhailt, 

H-uile ni dh’fheumas e ’laimh ris, 

Min, is anlan, is buntata, 

’S miosa ’ghair na da ghil-deirce. 
Hoirinn ho, &c. 





Norr.—The above Gaelic song is the composition of Alexander Campbell, better 
known as “ Alastair Buidhe MaclIamhair,” a Gairloch bard of considerable local cele- 
brity. Three of his pieces have already appeared in the Celtic Magazine, namely, 
“ Marbh-rann do Bhailidh Eachainn,” pp, 80-81 ; “Oran an Uisge-bheatha,” pp. 249- 
250; and “ Tha Buaidh air an Uisge-bheath,” pp. 337-338—all in vol. i. His “ Moladh 
Chlann Domhnuill,” published, without the author's name, in “The Mountain Songster,” 
is well known and highly popular. The only other piece of the Bard’s composition which 
has hitherto secured the dignity of type is his “Tigh Dige na ’m Fear Eachannach,” 
pnblished in a small collection of Gaelic songs printed by the late General John Mac- 
kenzie—“ Fighting Jack,”—for private circulation. His poems were collected and pre- 
pared for publication, by John Mackenzie, in the “ Beauties,” but they were “ unavoid- 
ably omitted in the first edition.” They were, however. promised to appear in the 
second, as “lays which are particularly cherished among his countrymen” ; but, un- 
fortunately, the compiler did not live to see the second edition issued, and his MS. of 
these, as well as of many others, has, we fear, for ever disappeared.—_{Ep. C.M.] 
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